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e Pioneer of a New Era 


OVEMBER 11, 1934, marked the 

dawn of a new and glorious era in 
railroading. On that date, Burlington’s 
PIONEER ZEPHYR was placed in regular 
daily service between Kansas City, 
Omaha and Lincoln —an important 
forward step in American transporta- 
tion. Powered by a General Motors 
Diesel, the PIONEER ZEPHYR was 
America’s first Diesel-powered stream- 
lined train. It was the forerunner of 
such famous Burlington trains as the 
DENVER ZEPHYR, shown on the right. 


Today, in its 100th year of service, the 
Burlington has more than 300 General 
Motors Diesel locomotive units at work 
on its 11,000 miles of line. They speed 
passengers on their way — handle heavy 
freight trains with impressive ‘‘on time” 
records — and expedite handling in 
switch yards —all with outstanding 
economy of operation and maintenance. 


Electro-Motive, as the pioneer builder 
of Diesel locomotives, salutes the 
Burlington, pioneer in the field of Diesel 
railroading, on its 100th anniversary. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « LA GRANGE, ILL. 





Home of the 
Diesel Locomotive 
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with “UNION” 
@oded Track 
Circuit Control 


Because of its unsurpassed flexibility of applica- 
tion, you can install “Union” Coded Track Circuit 
Control progressively. At first, installations can be 
made only at locations where modernization is 
needed most urgently. Subsequent installations 
... new signaling or re-signaling... can be added 
as required until the entire project is completed. 
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Control of wayside signals is used, the wayside 


Remember, too... 


costs of adding cab signal protection later may be 
greatly reduced or entirely eliminated. Write for 
Bulletin No. 157. 
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100 YEARS FOR THE ”Q”: One week from today—February 
12—marks the Fundredth birthday of one of the world’s 
truly great railroads-—the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Railway Age is proud to mark the occasion—and to salute 
the “Q”—with two illustrated feature articles. One, begin- 
ning on page 80, is a brief review of the system’s century- 
long history; the other, at page 85, is a discussion of the 
art and science of railroading as practised by several gen- 
erations of the able men who have contributed to the 
Burlington’s enviable record of operating efficiency, tech- 
nical progress and financial stability. Details of the road’s 
birthday celebration at Aurora, Ill, next Saturday are 
included in our News columns. 





RALPH BUDD: Just as the Burlington itself is generally 
recognized as one of the country’s outstanding railroads, 
so is its president, Ralph Budd, generally recognized as 
one of the country’s outstanding railroad executives. Mr. 
Budd, his career and his accomplishments, are the subjects 
of one of this week’s editorials. 





NOT RESTING ON ITS LAURELS: The Burlington has no in- 
tention of resting on its well-earned laurels, but plans 
to open its second century of service with the same pro- 
gressive spirit that marked its first. That, at least, is the 
inference to be plainly drawn from its proposal, reported 
in this week’s Construction news columns, to speed up 
its Chicago-Kansas City services by building a brand-new 
45-mile railroad in Missouri. 





SMOKE, BUT NO FIRE: The latest hearings, at Miami, in the 
Interstate Commerce ‘Commission’s investigation of space 
reservation practices, closely followed the pattern of earlier 
hearings at Chicago and New York. They produced some 
smoke, but practically no fire, and indicated that the alleged 
“black market,” if it ever existed, is rapidly disappearing. 





“OPERATION RAT HOLE”: Spending large sums of money 
to repair old freight cars is “operation rat hole,” according 
to John I. Snyder, Jr., chairman and president of the 
Pressed Steel (Car Company.* Mr. Snyder’s views, ex- 
pressed in a recent speech at New York, are summarized 
in our News columns, where they deserve careful reading 
by executives and mechanical officers. 





HOW TO DESTROY SMALL BUSINESS: Most small business 
enterprises have to depend for transportation on common 
carriers; their traffic volume is seldom large enough to 
enable them to obtain favorable rates from contract carriers 
or to justify them in using private transportation on so- 
cialized highways or waterways. It is therefore all the more 
surprising that a Congressional committee concerned with 
problems of small business should make recommendations 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 








which would further divert traffic from common to con- 
tract or private carriers. For discussion of this topic, see 
this week’s leading editorial. 





EUROPEAN ROADS COMING BACK: The railroads of Western 
Europe are still operating under many handicaps, but their 
situation is by no means discouraging. Such was the con- 
clusion reached by William White, president of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, following his inspection of 
the roads as consultant for the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. His findings, summarized from an account 
prepared for the New York Railroad Club, appear on 
page 98. 





ANOTHER NEW DIESEL SHOP: With use of Diesel motive 
power showing a steady increase, facilities for its efficient 
and economical servicing and repair are becoming corres- 
pondingly important. Several new shops, especially de- 
signed for such purposes, have been described in some of 
our recent issues, and this week we describe another— 
just opened at Chicago by the Chicago & North Western. 


Page 100. 





REASONABLE PROFITS ESSENTIAL: “Reasonable railroad profits 
are essential,” not only to railroad workers, shippers and 
investors, but to the whole system of free private enter- 
prise. So said William T. Faricy, president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, in a speech at Los Angeles 
on February 3, reported in this week’s News. 





DIESELS FOR COMMUTERS: As one step toward complete re- 
habilitation of its Chicago commuter service, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific has recently put in service two 
1,500-hp. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel locomotives modified 
for suburban use. The locomotives and their schedules— 
about 2,000 mi. per unit per week—are described in an 
illustrated article beginning on page 94. 








TRAVELLING PRESIDENT: Charles J. Graham, president of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, is a believer in “personal 
trade promotion.” To practice what he preaches, Mr. Gra- 
ham is endeavoring to meet personally nearly every one 
of his road’s carload shippers. The reasons for his unusual 
undertaking, his technique in carrying it out, and the re- 
sults so far accomplished are detailed in an article begin- 
ning on page 106. 





NEW OFFICERS FOR A. S. F.: Thomas Drever, president of 
American Steel Foundries for the past 10 years, has been 
elected chairman of the board, and is succeeded as presi- 
dent by C. C. Jarchow. These and other changes in the 
company’s top personnel are reported on page 110. 
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HOW TO DESTROY SMALL BUSINESS 


Nothing that has happened in the past two de- 
cades—not even excessive taxation of earnings— 
has been more injurious to the cause of small busi- 
ness than the growth of private and contract trans- 
portation, with a corresponding decline in the per- 
centage of total traffic remaining to be moved by 
common carriers. The only common carriers, of 
course, in the full sense of the term—i.e., willing- 
ness and readiness to move all kinds of traffic (and 
not merely the convenient and lucrative traffic) at 
all times and for all destinations—are the railroads. 
To the degree that the common carriers lose traffic 
to private and contract haulers, their overhead 
costs have to be spread over a smaller volume of 
remaining traffic, and unit costs of common carrier 
service increase. No development could possibly 
be more adverse than this to the welfare of small 
business—which of course, is not able, as big busi- 
ness is, to provide its own transportation facilities 
and cannot proffer a tempting volume of traffic to 
contract carriers to induce them to offer the favor- 
able rates they provide for large shippers. 


Ruinous to Common Carriers 


In these circumstances, it might have been ex- 
pected that the Select House Committee to Conduct 
a Study of the Problems of Small Business in the 
recent Congress would have had some recommenda- 
tions to offer to bolster and strengthen the com- 
mon carriers. Instead, the committee did just 








exactly the opposite—it recommended that common 
carriers be forbidden “to grant preferential com- 
modity rates to any shipper or shippers.’ Such 
commodity rates are practically the only device re- 
maining to the common carriers, as regulatory law 
and practice now stands, enabling them to hold on 
to the traffic of large shippers—preventing really 
wholesale diversion of bulk traffic to the barges and 
trucks. Adoption of the recommendation of the 
House committee would be ruinous to the common 
carriers and to practically all business not able to 
do its own hauling or to induce contractors to 
handle it. 

There might be practical sense, from the stand- 
point of the welfare of small business, in the pro- 
hibition of commodity rates, if the railroads had a 
monopoly of intercity transport, which, of course, 
they do not. The effect of such a rate structure as 
the House committee favors would, theoretically, 
under conditions of complete transportation mono- 
poly, make it impossible for large corporations to 
obtain lower unit transportation costs than their 
smaller and weaker competitors. But the effect 
on the railroads of such a rate structure now could 
only be to drive the large corporations to private 
or contract carriage to a degree even beyond that 
now obtaining. It is difficult to imagine how this 
inevitable result could possibly bring other than 
irreparable injury to the majority of shippers. 

In the interest of realism, the House committee 
on small business (just reconstituted in the new 











Congress) should not only reverse the recom- 
mendation of its predecessor, but should lend active 
weight in the opposite direction—i.e., recommend 
that common carriers be accorded much greater 
freedom than they now possess to make rates 
which will encourage shippers of all kinds to stick 
with them, and come back to them. 


Benefits of Flexibility 


Such flexibility would benefit small shippers by 
checking and probably reversing the present dis- 
astrous trend of traffic away from common carriers 
to private or (virtually the same thing) contract 
movement. Even if commodity rates are lower 
than class rates, so long as they contribute sub- 
stantially to net earnings, they permit the rail- 
roads to provide class rates at a much lower level 
than would be possible if a large part of the traffic 
now moving at commodity rates were to desert the 
rails for the highways and the rivers. 

Secondly, greater flexibility in rate regulation 
could bring direct benefit to smaller shippers by 
permitting common carriers to accord rate con- 
cessions to customers who are, in relation to their 
total shipping requirements, customers. 
Thus, a small business which ships by rail all of 
its intercity traffic susceptible to rail movement 
could—and, in the opinion of this paper, should 
—be given a more favorable overall rate than an- 
other business which uses the railroad largely as 
a “stand-by” facility, to handle its unattractive 
tonnage and as a convenience in emergencies. 

Thus far, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has not looked kindly upon expansion of rate con- 
cessions beyond the distinction between carload 
and l.c.l. lots and between commodity and class 
rates. It has authorized a few trainload rates to 
enable a railroad to anticipate, and thereby prevent, 
a threatened excursion into private water carriage. 
But beyond this, it has denied in hundreds of cases 
efforts by the carriers to introduce lower rates 
to particular shippers to meet specific competitive 
situations. It has ruled that the same concessions 
must be granted to all, including those who have 
done nothing to deserve them—a condition, of 
course, which absolutely destroys their value. 
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Small Business Defenseless 


There is some doubt whether the commission is 
right in its apparent belief that, under the present 
Interstate Commerce Act, it cannot go a great deal 
further than it has done in allowing “concession” 
rates. Whatever the facts, the interest of small 
business—if dramatized and capably channeled — 
has sufficient political strength to furnish the votes 
required to persuade legislators to rewrite the law. 

As things now stand, small businesses are de- 
fenseless against the economies in transportation 
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expenses reaped by their large competitors who 
are better able than the “little fellows” to use tax- 
supported transportation facilities for private car- 
riage. The abolition of even the few slight ele- 
ments of flexibility still remaining in the rate 
structure, as threatened by the House committee, 
would -serve only to add to the disadvantages with 
which small businesses are now afflicted. There 
is only one condition under which the proposal 
of the House committe—that commodity rates be 
forbidden—would actually accomplish its objec- 
tive of helping small business, and that condition 
would be that private and contract transportation 
be prohibited where common carrier service is 
available. Unless small business interests are will- 
ing to do battle for that prescription, they had better 
go slow in proposing additional limitations on the 
common carriers. 





BUDD OF THE BURLINGTON 


Ralph Waldo Emerson once said that “An insti- 
tution is the lengthened shadow of one man.” 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, which 
will celebrate its centennial on February 12, and to 
which for this reason a good deal of special at- 
tention is given in this issue of Railway Age, 1s 
and has been for many years one of the great 
institutions of the United States. It is such a 
great institution because it is the lengthened 
shadow of four of the greatest railroad men of all 
time—John M. Forbes, Charles Perkins, James J. 
Hill and Ralph Budd. 

Mr. Forbes and Mr. Hill dominated the Burling- 
ton during two widely separated, very different, 
and vitally important periods—Forbes during the 
period of pioneering, and Hill just when intensive 
development had become more important than 
extensive development. 

The Burlington competes with other railway 
systems throughout a territory in which almost 
every railway excepting the Burlington has_be- 
come bankrupt once or oftener. But for 100 years 
the Burlington always has been solvent. In fact, 
it has been so decidedly solvent that for forty 
years, beginning in 1910, with the first proceding 
of the railways before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a general advance in freight rates, 
the Burlington’s large net earnings have been an 
embarrassment to most of its competitors because 
used as an argument to show that rates in western 
trunk line territory would be high enough or even 
too high if all the railways were as efficiently 
managed as the Burlington. 

A century of unbroken success in making un- 
usually large net earnings while meeting every form 
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of competition is surely proof of the use for a 
century of great wisdom and. skill in both the ex- 
tensive and intensive development of a property 
and in its administration and operation. The prob- 
lems that Ralph Budd has had to solve on the Burl- 
ington have been, of course, widely different from 
those which confronted Messrs. Forbes, Perkins 
and Hill. Mr. Budd became president of the Burl- 
ington in 1932 after having been president of the 
Great Northern since 1919. His career of almost 
thirty consecutive years as chief executive of large 
railroads is one of the longest such careers in his- 
tory. When he became president of the Burlington 
at the bottom of the Great Depression most of its 
railway competitors were in bankruptcy or well on 
the way to it; and the Burlington, like all roads in 
its territory, was suffering severely from losses of 
traffic due not only to depression but to the un- 
regulated and heavily subsidized competition of 
carriers by inland waterway and ‘highway. 

While the railways were still suffering the full 
effects of the depression and of subsidized cut- 
throat competition from other carriers, they found 
themselves suddenly plunged into the greatest war 
in all history, under the pressure of the demands 
of which they within four years (1940 to 1944) 
doubled their service in carrying freight and quad- 
rupled their service in carrying passengers. Ralph 
3udd, after he had piloted the Burlington un- 
scathed through the depression, found himself 
called upon to contribute more than any other rail- 
way executive to this triumphant solution of the 
wartime transportation problems of the nation. 
He was drafted by President Roosevelt to serve 
in 1940-1942 as head of all the nation’s carriers in 
the capacity of transportation commissioner of the 
Advisory Commission of National Defense. In this 
position he took the lead in effecting the improve- 
ments in operation and the increase in cooperation 
between the railways themselves and between the 
railways, and the shippers, including government, 
the largest shipper, which largely made possible the 
subsequent very successful work of Joseph B. 
Eastman and Col. J. Monroe Johnson as directors 
of defense transportation. 

Mr. Budd was educated as an engineer and had 
a distinguished career as such; and his engineering 
education and experience have been of great value 
to him as a railway executive; but his chief claim 
to fame is that he has been one of the most ac- 
complished, progressive and courageous adminis- 
trators and business statesmen who have ever de- 
voted their talents to railroading. The Burlington 
had long been a great railroad system when he be- 
came president of it, but the Burlington of 1949 
mainly owes its position in the worlds of trans- 
portation and of business to its management during 
17 years of depression, war and postwar difficulties 
by Mr. Budd. It is today principally the “length- 
ened shadow” of Ralph Budd. 
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SHADES OF CASEY JONES! 


There’s no use talking to the man behind the 
throttle about the pros and cons of Diesel and 
steam motive power. Such minutiae as availability, 
maintenance costs, fuel supply and balanced rotat- 
ing versus reciprocating forces can’t be of possible 
interest to “eagle eye” now that an electric water 
cooler can be added to his comforts in the Diesel’s 
cab. Who would want to swap spring water at 50 
deg. F. for that stuff that gushes from the spout of 
the familiar water can? Add that to a white- 
collar atmosphere, picture windows with windshield 
wipers and a rocking-chair ride and the sales resist- 
ance of that plutocrat of the cab must be almost 
zero. If he makes the choice the Diesels are surely 
here to stay. 





SHORT LINE TRAFFIC PROMOTION 


Planned effort to increase traffic through indus- 
trial or agricultural development of the territory 
served has long been an accepted function of most 
Class I railroads. But so far as available records 
indicate, there has been little or no such effort on 
the part of independently operated short lines. 

As shown by an article in our January 1 issue, 
however, at least one short line—the Chesapeake 
Western—is making a determined effort to increase 
and balance its own traffic by promoting the indus- 
trial development of the South Shenandoah valley 
which it serves. The C. W.’s energetic president, 
D. W. Thomas, frankly admits that the effort is 
something of a gamble; it may or may not produce 
tangible results, but its cost is small compared to 
the possible rewards of even moderate success. 

Not all short lines, of course, operate in territory 
having the many advantages of location, climate, 
labor supply, resources and pleasant living con- 
ditions which the Chesapeake Western claims for 
Virginia’s Augusta and Rockingham counties. But 
nearly all of them can, with possible ultimate profit 
to themselves, offer some inducements to new busi- 
nesses, or to those seeking branch plant sites. 

In an industry as fiercely competitive as trans- 
portation is today, no railroad, short or long, can 
afford merely to hope that traffic will come to it. 
And with the current interest in decentralization of 
industry, short lines have a unique opportunity to 
develop both themselves and their communities. 

They should be able, in such an effort, to enlist 
the aid of the development departments of their 
line-haul connections. Those departments, in turn, 
might find it advantageous to work closely with 
tributary short lines, to the advantage of both. 
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GOOD READING IN BURLINGTON HISTORY 


Railway Age presents this brief historical sketch of the 100- 
year-old Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad (or Burlington 
Lines) as an appetizer. It is highly selective and does not pre- 
tend to completeness—even in summary. 

To celebrate its centennial the road is issuing this year, for 
free distribution, a 64-page illustrated booklet titled ‘Milepost 
100, containing a_ skillfully wrought account of the line's 
history, plus an admirably condensed description of the modern 


11,000-mi. system. Its author, Dr. Richard C. Overton, of North- 
western University’s School of Commerce, has in preparation a 
longer history of the Burlington Lines which will be published 
as a private venture. Dr. Overton, it will be recalled, wrote the 
monumental history of the road’s colonization work in Nebraska 
and lowa in “Burlington’s West,” published by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press in 1941. Later this spring, Little, Brown & Co. will 
publish a pictorial social history of the road and its territory 
ky Lloyd Lewis, writer and newspaperman, and Stanley Pargellis, 
chief of Chicago’s Newberry Library. 





The 11,000-mile Burlington Lines (8,867 mi. constitut- 
ing the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the remainder 
comprising the Colorado & Southern and subsidiaries ), 
serving 14 states in the Central West, fourth longest 
railroad in the country, becomes 100 years old on 
February 12. This modern railroad, which, in 1947 
handled 1.8 per cent of the passengers and 2.3 per cent 
of the tons of freight carried by all Class I roads, has 
long been an outstanding property in several important 
respects—technical improvements, operating efficiency, 
traffic aggressiveness, and prudence in fiscal matters. 

The Burlington has always been considered by in- 
vestors a “solid” concern and traditionally has followed 
the investment policies of a group of Bostonians headed 
by John Murray Forbes, who, prior to James J. Hill’s 
purchase of control in 1901, were primarily concerned 
with the road’s upbuilding. This infusion of eastern 
capital made possible a quick expansion and intensifica- 
tion of trackage, while, at the same time, it brought 
none of the evils of absentee ownership, for such 
“spark-plugs” of the group as James F. Joy, John W. 
Brooks and Charles E. Perkins lived and worked “on 
line” in the West. 

Since 1901 the C. B. & Q. has been the joint property 
of the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific, con- 
trol being exercised through ownership of 48.55 per 
cent of outstanding capital stock by each. Thus it is 
a so-called “Hill road,” and its history since the turn 
of the century has been much influenced by that fact— 
of which more is contained in the article which follows 
this. But it is a distinct corporation, the independence 
of which is jealously guarded by its competing owners. 

The Burlington was born in an atmosphere of high 
hopes in the milling town of Aurora, IIl., whose in- 
habitants were tired of fighting clayey common roads 
over the 38 miles to Chicago. Building of the Galena 
& Chicago Union out of Chicago to the north in 1848 
gave them opportunity for railroad access within their 
slender financial means. On February 12, 1849, 
Illinois’ governor approved a charter authorizing the 
Aurora Branch railroad to build 12 miles northward 
from Aurora to a junction with the Galena at a point 
now called West Chicago. By August 27, 1850, six 
miles of the line had been completed from the junction 
to Batavia. Through train service between Batavia 
and Chicago was introduced six days later, using track- 
age rights over the Galena east of the junction, and 
operated by the “Pioneer,” Chicago’s first locomotive, 
and a single coach, both borrowed from the G. & C. U. 


EVOLUTION OF C.B.6Q. NUMBER ONE—The Chicago to 
Denver train of the Burlington has carried Number 1 since 
1882. At the top is the first Number One as it was arriving 
in Denver. The middle illustration shows “The Aristocrat’ 
shortly after its inauguration in 1926. At the bottom is the 
11-yr.-old “Denver Zephyr’’—today’s Number One 






























































Inaugurated in May, 1884, to win the contract for carrying transcontinental mail between Chicago and Council Bluffs, lowa, the 


Burlington’s “Fast Mail’ won the competition and has been running ever since, and the “Q" has continued to be the leading car- 
rier of transcontinental mail on that stretch. The famous train is here shown as it appeared in the late Nineties 


Thus began the operation of the Burlington Lines, the 
second railroad to serve Chicago. 

Early in October of the same year the line was 
completed to Aurora, and, on October 21, the company 
inaugurated regular service to and from Chicago over 
its entire line and the Galena road with its first two 
owned locomotives. Despite normal quota of growing 
pains, the little road was reasonably successful from the 
start, a phenomenon in the then sparsely-settled Mid- 
West. 

But it was the age of expansion, and the business 
that did not grow was gobbled up. Railroad promotion 
schemes on every hand threatened in some instances 
to bottle up and strangle the little road and, in others, 
promised to afford by consolidation a convenient means 
of westward expansion. In the latter category was an 
enterprise titled the Central Military Tract Railroad, 
chartered February 15, 1851, by which the citizens of 
Galesburg hoped to effect a connection to the north- 
west with the Rock Island & La Salle (now part of 
main line of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific). 
Backed also by Galesburg business men was the Peoria 
& Oquawka, which, though chartered on February 12, 
1849, “inherited” its conception and five miles of 
graded route from a state-sponsored project originated 
by the Internal Improvement Act of 1837. Galesburg 
was also the goal of ‘‘a lateral branch” of the Northern 
Cross, another state-owned project of 1837 absorbed 
later by private interests, running northeast from 
Quincy. 


Union and the C.B. & Q. 


Early in 1852 fate ushered in the means by which 
these weak and incomplete projects, fanning out from 
Galesburg, joined with the Aurora Branch to form the 
C. B. & Q. In one of his unpublished monographs on 
early Burlington corporate history, A. W. -Newton, 
consulting engineer, relates how a representative of 
the Aurora Branch, an officer of the Central Military 
Tract, and a lawyer interested in the projected Peoria 
& Oquawka — acting independently — converged on 
Boston at one time seeking from capitalists there the 
funds they needed to complete or expand their plans. 
They interested wealthy, high-minded John Murray 
Forbes in their properties as a means of building a 
source of traffic west of Chicago for the Michigan 
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Central (now part of New York Central), which he 


had just completed into Chicago. The M.C.’s bitter 
rival, the Michigan Southern (also later N.Y.C.), had 
gained control of the Rock Island and was already 
building toward the Mississippi. 

The welding of a fit rival for the Rock Island by 
joining the three Galesburg roads was undertaken at 
once by western associates of Forbes, and by June, 
1852, their charters had been so amended as to permit 
them to change or extend their routes so as to 
form a continuous road from Chicago, through Gales- 
burg, to the Mississippi river. At the same time the 
Aurora Branch changed its name to Chicago & Aurora, 
and the Military Tract road abandoned the idea of serv- 
ing as a feeder for the Rock Island. An intensive 
drive for funds—both from local interests and “back 
East”—furnished the fuel for rapid building and join- 
ing of the constituent units. C. & A. completed its 
“extension” from Aurora to Mendota in October, 1853, 
while the C. M. T. joined Mendota with Galesburg 
by December, 1854. On March 17, 1855, the P. & O. 
was opened for traffic between Galesburg and East 
Burlington (which was substituted as a more promis- 
ing objective than Oquawka), and a continuous rail- 
road line from Chicago to the Mississippi was ready 
for business. Together with the Quincy & Chicago 
which, as successor to the Northern Cross branch, 
completed its line to Galesburg in January, 1856, these 
Forbes properties constituted a “Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy railroad” indeed, although that title was 
applied at first only to the C.& A. Between 1856 and 
1864, these legally separate segments were, one by one, 
absorbed into the C. B. & Q. 

Irked by the inconvenience of using the Galena be- 
tween West Chicago and Chicago, the Burling- 
ton opened a new 38-mi. direct line between Aurora 
and Chicago on May 20, 1864, and reduced its original 
segment to minor branch-line status. 

The first report of the combined C. B. & Q., in June, 
1864, covered a 400-mi. system, with a physical plant 
at the highest standards of the day and equipment 
comprising 98 locomotives, 60 passenger-train cars, 
1,735 freight cars and 40 drovers’ cars. The road had 
completed extensive shops at Aurora in 1856, and, 
as a result of experiments starting the same year, most 
of its locomotives were equipped to burn Illinois coal. 

The Civil War added to the fever of westward ex- 
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pansion, and the C. B. & Q. was not among the lag- 
gards. Typical of western railroads, it built where 
no traffic existed; it created future centers of com- 
merce; it colonized and sold land; it fought against 
sparse population, distance from supplies, eternal need 
for new money and scarcity of skilled labor. 


Beyond the Mississippi 


The oldest constituent line west of the Mississippi 
was the Hannibal & St. Joseph, chartered by local in- 
terests in 1847 to provide a short-cut between the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers. In 1852 the Forbes 
group began to buy its securities and, largely with funds 
raised by them, the line was completed in February, 
1859, constituting the first rail service to the Missouri. 
The next year the road inaugurated a service to carry 
mail to connect with the Pony Express as its western 
terminus, and on July 28, 1862, there was introduced 
the first railroad car in the country equipped for sort- 
ing mail in transit. The H. & St. J. built a number 
of branches—one of which, together with a bridge over 
the Mississippi, opened a physical connection with the 
C. B. & Q. at Quincy in November, 1868—and the 
other, in connection with the first bridge ever to span 
the Missouri, made possible through service to Kansas 
City starting in July, 1869. 

Strongly supported by the Forbes group elmost from 
the date of its chartering by local interests in 1852, 
the Burlington & Missouri appeared as the logical 
westward extension of the Burlington in Iowa. De- 
spite the depression starting in 1857, the B. & M. 
reached Ottumwa, 75 mi. west of Burlington, in Sep- 
tember, 1859. As soon as the Civil War ended, the 
road, in which the “Q” held increasing equity, resumed 
its westward push, reaching the Missouri at Fast 
Plattsmouth in January, 1870. Trackage over an- 
other Joy road gave access to Council Bluffs. In 
August, 1868, a bridge joined the B. & M. and the 








ROLL-CALL OF BURLINGTON PRESIDENTS 


Term Expired 
Feb. 21, 1851 
Feb. 21, 1852 


Elected 
Feb. 22, 1849 
Feb. 21, 1851 


Name 

Gale, Stephen F. 
Wadsworth, E. S. 
Gale, Stephen F. Feb. 21, 1852 Feb. 21, 1853 
Joy, James F. Feb. 21, 1853 June 12, 1857 
Van Nortwick, John June 12, 1857 July 12, 1855 
Joy, James F. July 12, 1865 July 11, 1871 
Walker,James M. July 11, 1871 March 2, 1876 
Harris, Robert March 2, 1876 May 25, 1878 
Forbes, J. M. May 25, 1878 Sept. 29, 1881 
Perkins, C. E. Sept. 29, 1881 March 1, 1931 
Harris, Geo. B. March 1, 1901 Jan. 31, 1910 
Miller, Darius Jan. 31, 1910 Aug. 23, 1914 
Holden, Hale Aug. 27, 1914 July 18, 1918 
Holden, Hale (regional director under U.S.R.R. Administration.) 


Perkins, C. E., Jr. July 18, 1918 Feb. 15, 192) 
Holden, Hale Feb. 15, 1920 Jan. 1, 1929 
Williamson, Frederick E. Dec. 10, 1928 Dec. 31, 1931 
eff. Jan. 1, 1929 
Budd, Ralph Dec. 8, 1931 
eff. Jan. 1, 1932 





C. B. & Q. at Burlington and, four years later, the 
latter leased the former, with full purchase following in 
1875. 

Even before it had spanned Iowa, the B. & M. 
planned to run lines into Nebraska and, in 1864, was 
authorized by Congress to build from Plattsmouth to 
a junction with the Union Pacific near the 100th 
Meridian. Construction of the Burlington & Missouri 
River Rail Road Company in Nebraska, as it was 
known, started in 1869. The next year it reached 
Lincoln and in 1871 it leased the Omaha & South- 
western, which gave it independent access to Omaha. 
In September, 1872, despite the difficulties of Indian 





THE ONLY COLUMBIA-TYPE EVER BUILT—This unusual locomotive was built by Baldwin for the Burli:cton in 1895. It em- 
braced numerous innovations, including a 2-4-2 wheel arrangement, 84'%4-in. driving wheels, high leading truck, and six-wheel 
tender. One of the aims of its design was to achieve a wide and deep firebox without resorting to a double cab arrangement. No. 
590 Icoked like a compound but was actually a simple type. It was equipped with piston valves which were located between the 
two cylinders 
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Courtesy Burlington Lines 


attacks and construction in a virtual wilderness, the 
194-mi. main line reached the U.P. at Kearney Junc- 
tion. By the time the Missouri river was bridged 
at Plattsmouth in September, 1880, the cempany had 
put out numerous branches and built as far west as 
Indianola. In 1880 the C. B. & Q. acquired the 
Nebraska property by 
following year construction gangs set out for Denver. 
The rails were joined in May, 1882, opening the first 
through line from Chicago to the Rockies under one 
management. 


To the North and South 


No single-track mind had the Burlington manage- 
ment of these days. Westward expansion was not 
permitted to interfere with the job of intensifying the 
existing system and putting out strong supporting lines 
to the north and south. Numerous branches were built 
from the main line in Illinois during the Seventies and, 
in 1877, lease of the St. Louis, Rock Island & Chicago 
provided a valuable north-south route in western II- 
linois and, by a short stretch of trackage rights, ac- 
cess to St. Louis. In 1885 the Chicago, Burlington & 
Northern was organized in the interest of the C. B. 
& Q. to build connections from C. B. & Q.-controlled 
branches terminating at Fulton and Oregon, re- 
spectively, to Savanna, whence it would build 300-odd 
miles north along the east bank of the Mississippi to 
St. Paul, to connect with the northern roads. Less 
than a year later, in October, 1886, the first train ran 
from St. Paul to Chicage over the new route in 11 
hr., 10 min. By traffic arrangements and heavy bond 
ownership the C. B. & N. was operated as an integral 
part of the Burlington. In 1889 full purchase of the 
C.B.&N. and of a subsidiary road between Oregon 
and Aurora placed the entire Chicago-Twin Cities 
route under Burlington ownership. 

The two decades from 1880 to 1900 saw continuous 
activity in expansion and consolidation by the Burling- 
ton. Among other things, there were completed an 
extension to Centralia, Ill., to tap the coal fields; an 
alternate main line across southern Nebraska through 
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outright purchase and the. 





Wymore to Holdrege, and thence to Cheyenne, Wyo. : 
and a northwesterly line from Lincoln to Alliance and 
beyond to coal mines at Newcastle, Wyo. In 1894, 
the latter rails were extended still further to a connec- 
tion with the Northern Pacific at Billings, Mont., 
thereby opening a short route between the Pacific 
Northwest and lower midwestern territory. From 
1880 to 1890 the system grew from 2,772 to 5,216 mi., 
and in the last decade of the century expanded still 
further to 7,661 mi. 

During all this development Forbes’ prudent policies 
prevailed, so that total capitalization (less deprecia- 
tion) per mile in 1901 was almost exactly the same 
as it had been in 1864—$29,000 a mile. In contrast, 
the national average for all roads in 1901 was more 
than $49,000. 


Integration and Control by Hill 


In 1900 the Burlington purchased outright a num- 
ber of important lines which hitherto it had held by 
lease or securities ownership. This integration in- 
cluded not only the St. Jo road and the Twin Cities 
route, but such other old and important subsidiaries 
as the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs, a 
Joy road completed in 1869; and the St. Louis, Keokuk 
& Northwestern, which, since 1879, had provided a 
west-bank route between St. Louis and Hannibal and 
in 1882 had reached West Quincy. 

Mr. Forbes died in 1898. On April 25, 1901, the 
C.B.&Q. was sold to the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific, then both controlled by J. J. Hill, at a price 
of $200 a share. It thereby became a part of a dual 
transcontinental system, while “the two Northerns” 
gained a prosperous road rich in grain, coal, manu- 
factures and passenger traffic which would provide an 
outlet for their lumber, grain and ore. 

With the Burlington safely in the bag, Hill went 
on to seek further means of balancing his traffic, a 
cardinal principle in his management. The most im- 
portant step in this effort was acquisition, in 1908, 
of the 1,950-mi. Colorado & Southern and its subsidi- 
ary Fort Worth & Denver City and Wichita Valley 
roads. This group had started with a segment be- 
tween Denver and Golden, Colo., in 1870, which was 
extended to Cheyenne, Wyo., seven years later. The 
reute between Denver and Fort Worth, Tex., was 
opened early in 1888. In 1890 it came under the con- 
trol of the Union Pacific. Following its bankruptcy 
in 1893, the latter lost control and, in 1898, the Col- 
orado & Southern was organized to take over the 
U.P.’s interests, including a number of narrow-gage 
mountain roads in Colorado. For a decade the C. & S., 
with which the F.W.&D.C. was operated as a single 
property, spread out on its own account, acquiring, in 
1905, a route from both Fort Worth and Dallas to 
Houston and Galveston, part of which it later trans- 
ferred to joint operation with the Rock Island. 

Shortly after the acquisition of the C. & S., Hill be- 
gan construction of a low-grade line from Orin Junc- 
tion, Wyo., northward through the Wind River 
Canyon to Billings, which, when completed in 1914, 
provided a better link with both of the northern lines. 
The construction of feeder lines in Texas between 1927 
and 1932 marked the most recent expansion of the 
Burlington system. 
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WHAT MAKES THE BURLINGTON TICK? 
































Some discussion of the art and science of railroading as prac- 
ticed by several generations of "Q"' management, together 


with a brief discourse on the railroad as a working laboratory 
By RAILROAD ANALYST 


“The policy of improving the property, which has given 
such good results in the past, is still being followed.” 


—From Annual Report of the Great Northern for 1889, by James 
J. Hill, who gained control of the Burlington in 1901 


Tiere’s no place on earth like a vista dome for 
meditating about the railroad business. It’s very 
quiet up there and one kind of glides along. You 
can see everything that goes on and take notice 
painlessly of the manifold improvements which make 
up a modern railroad. For example, on the Burl- 
ington’s newest “Twin Cities Zephyr” from Chicago 
to Minneapolis, now one year old, you get a good 
look at either-direction multiple track between Chi- 
cago and Aurora; C.T.C. on the alternate single- 
track stretch thence to the Mississippi at Savannah, 
with many examples of recent relocation jobs to re- 
duce grades and curvature; then the beautiful double- 





The Burlington operated the first Vista Dome coach in the 
country. Its engineers were largely responsible for the structural 
design. Shown at top of page is the year-old “Twin Cities 
Zephyr” at Minneapolis 


The Burlington is always busy trying out new things. In the 
storehouse (right above) at Aurora, Ill., a chemist is preparing 
to test petroleum products 


A nerve-center for the system is the new hump yard at 
Lincoln, Neb., which pre-classifies for points all over the system 
and for connecting railroads 








track road along the big river north for 300-odd 
miles which, though full of curves, has been so 
engineered in recent years as to render it one of 


the fastest pieces of railroad in the country. There 
and @ series 





are brand new stations—as at LaCrosse 
of good-looking servicing facilities. And, of course, 
you are riding in the very latest “wrinkle” in passenger 
car design—the lightweight, stainless steel car with 
the novel “blister” atop. 


A Shade from the Past 


Since the vista dome is such an aid to thought, 
I decided, when the boss said to compile some 
statistics on the Burlington, to wander down to the 
coach yard at Sixteenth Street in Chicago and sit 
quiet-like in a parked vista dome coach to see if the 
atmosphere of the place might not lubricate my 
wits. It was long after midnight when I climbed 
the stairs to the dome and the last suburban train 
had steamed off ‘round the curve. I gazed over the 
lights of a quiet yard and maze of station approach 
tracks; then settled back to put some order into the 
task assigned. I was deep in “operating ratio” and 
“investment per mile of road’”’ when I heard a hollow 
cough from the seat across the aisle and a sepu!chral 
voice complained: “Too bad they don’t keep the steam 
on in these coach yards; this dome’s as cold as the cars 
on the Mendota accommodation, back in my_ time.” 

Being an analyst, my reactions are slow, so instead 
of taking fright at this unexpected companion, I simply 
asked him what he meant by “my time” and was it in 
the up or down phase of the business cycle ? 

“T haven't the slightest notion what you are talking 
about,” said he, coldly, in the best Harvard accent. 
“But, as my name is Joy, the word ‘down’ does not 
appear in my vocabulary. Naturally, I’m talking about 
the train I put on the ‘extension’ late in 1853; it was 
cold because you can’t give every passenger his own 
stove, especially when so many of ours were Spring- 
field deadheads.” 

Then it hit me! Like Scrooge I was talking to a 
shade—an apparition. For James F. Joy, first presi- 
dent of the Chicago & Aurora, and Chief Hustler in the 
early upbuilding of the C. B. & Q., was certainly not 
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The Burlington is one of 
the country’s largest users 
of Diesels and pioneered 
the Diesel-electric pas- 
senger locomotive. A travel- 
ing crane is lifting a Diesel 
mo.or in the road’s shop 
in West Burlington, lowa 


still on the pension rolls. I was having a visitation! 

With the detached deliberateness which any analyst 
can muster in time of stress, I remarked: “I know 
all about you, Mr. Joy. You were the Henry Kaiser 
of the Fifties—plus a law degree of course. But what 
are you doing on private property of the Burlington 
at 1:24 a.m., A.D. 1949?” 

“T have a lifetime pass on this road, young man, 
which gives me more right to be here than you. Your 
question is rude, but I’ll answer it; have to keep in 
good with the press, you know, or you might side with 
that Michigan Southern crowd. I’m here because the 
wonderful old ‘Q’ is 100 years old next February 12, 
and I want to see whether she still knows how to rail- 
road.” 

Now there is no quicker way to convert a skeptic 
than to challenge his facts. “Mr. Joy,” I explained, 
with an injured air, “do you know that the Burlington 
is one of the best-run railroads in the country—has 
been for generations; that it has never missed paying 
a dividend in any year since 1862; that it has never de- 
faulted on an obligation and that — considering its 
situation its operating ratio is outstanding.” 

“Yes, ves, I've seen that kind of stuff before in 
prospectuses,” replied the Shade with impatience, “but 
they may be lying to Mr. Poor or maybe they’re paying 
dividends out of stock money. Perhaps they just have 
one busy main line—like the Albany road back in 
Boston—or nice fat rates like the Camden & Amboy in 
Anybody can do well with that kind of prop- 





Jersey. 
erty.” 

This was too much—even for an analyst. “Now look 
here, Joy,” I blurted out. “You can’t do any fancy 
lying with the I.C.C. around. For another thing, the 
‘Q’ never paid dividends it did not earn—even in your 
time. Third, its network is very much diffused—look 
at the map here—it runs all over the Mid-West. The 
Burlington’s a ‘Granger’ road, and it has thousands 
of miles of very light ‘gathering’ lines. As a result, 
almost 47 per cent of the C. B. & Q. proper’s 8,867 
miles of line had an annual density in the high traffic 
vear 1947 of less than a million net ton-miles a mile. 
In fact, more than 26 per cent of the mileage (or 2,265 
mi.) had a trathe density under 100,000 net ton-miles 
—which is lean feed indeed. Hard to make a good 
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showing on a network like that; you have to be smart. 

“As for rates, the Burlington’s average ton-mile rev- 
enue in 1947 was only 0.941 cents compared with an 
average of 1.076 for U. S. roads as a whole and 1.081 
for those in the central western region. Only ten 
Class I roads in the country had a lower average, and 
they were mostly in the coal, ore or export business. 
The Burlington, on the contrary, is a general carrier 
and moves a big load of passengers, merchandise and 
headaches like that. It lies in one of the most com- 
petitive territories on earth as far as railroads them- 
selves go. It suffers from highway competition as 
much as any railroad and, in addition, suffers from 
subsidized waterway rivalry on the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri and Illinois. So don’t go looking for special ad- 
vantages when you take the ‘Q’ apart. 

“Of course”—and here I looked coyly at Joy—‘in- 
herited ‘know-how’ has something to do with it.” 

The Shade beamed—brightly as a shade can—nodded 
its head and reminisced. “Yes, young man, we did 
have ‘know-how’—to use your childish expression—but 
we didn’t inherit it; we learned it the hard way—by 
trying everything. For instance, when we started to 
build the Mendota extension in 1852, we were dis- 
satisfied with the performance of the light 19% Ib. 
strap rail on the original Aurora Branch and rejected 
Steven’s ‘T’ rail because the soft iron they made it of 
wore out too fast at the ends. I had a committee look 
into English ‘compound or continuous’ rail, which, 
while T-shaped, was split in two parts, divided along 
the vertical axis, which, when riveted or bolted to- 
gether, made a continuous bearing surface. We bought 
some and laid it on the Mendota line.” 

“Did it solve the problem ?” 

“Not at all,” said the Shade. “We got into all kinds 
of trouble with it; but it taught us a new important 
fact about rail—that its durability is more a matter of 
the quality of the metal than of design. After that we 
insisted on good iron and, later, good steel.” 





The first Diesel-driven lisht- 
weight streamiiner in the 
country was built for the 
Burlington in 1934 and 
established a record tor 
speed over distances greater 
than 1,000 miles by running 
the 1,015 mites from Den- 
ver to Chicago in 13 hr., 5 
min. 


“As a matter of fact,” I observed, “the Burlington 
has never let up in the search for the best running 
surface possible. In 1943, for example, the road 
adopted as standard a 129-lb. rail section known as 
T-R (torsion resisting) designed by one of its own 
engineers, which was developed on the property. The 
road still possesses the excellent habit of ‘trying every- 
thing.’ 

“You know, Mr. Joy, that—just as in your day—a 
progressive railroad has to be a regular working lab- 
oratory. It is almost impossible for any but a few large 
manufacturers to build facilities to test new devices for 
railroads’ use, and even they try out their laboratory- 
tested products under real operating conditions before 
they put them on the market. This is a fact which 
distinguishes railroads from other carriers. Truck 
lines, for example, buy whatever model vehicle Inter- 
national, G.M.C., Ford or others are putting out; air 
lines let the aircraft manufacturers do the experiment- 
ing and testing. But you can spot a progressive railroad 
merely by adding up the devices it is putting under test 
at any one time. 


Not Only Tries But Initiates 


“The Burlington has long been noted for the degree 
to which its staff and plant are dedicated to the testing 
and development of new products.” Then, diving into 
my brief case, I came forth with a list (see Table I). 
“Look at this roster of devices which are currently 
being tried out on the system, on which tests have 
recently been completed, or on which development 
work is contemplated in the near future. This array 
of work in progress is proof of the extent to which this 
great operating property is also a gigantic ‘lab,’ in 
which freight and passengers, wear and tear, rain and 
corrosion are the ingredients of scientific study.” 

The shade of Joy seemed genuinely pleased that his 
railroad was still trying out everything. “But I 






















wonder,” he said, with a superior air, “if this Ralph 
Budd and his men ever think up anything themselves. 
It is all well and good to try out some supply salesmen’s 
samples, but, in my time, we never saw a salesman. 
We had to dream up what we wanted and go beg 
somebody to make it. I remember that we talked 
somebody into making a ‘steam excavator’ for us back 
in 1869 and moved dirt with it at a cost of eight cents 
a yard. We searched all over the country for some- 
thing better than our rotting wooden trestles, and 
finally got a span from a man named Howe to do the 
job.” 

“You were good, too,” I wisecracked, “but remember 
that quite a few items on my list of ‘experiments’ 
originated on the Burlington. Besides, there is no use 
quarreling about whether the railroad or a supplier 
should get the credit for something new. Lots of 
times you can’t tell them apart. Did you ever hear of 
the case of ‘the two Ernies’ ?” 


Case of the Two Ernie's 


“It that something by Mark Twain?” asked the 
Shade. 

“An analyst can hardly be expected to waste time 
with fiction,” came my retort. “The two Ernies were 
two real men among the many who helped push rail- 
roading forward. One of them, Ernest Kuehn, grew 
up with Electro-Motive as a production man; he re- 
tired just last year. The other, Ernest Weber, spent 
his life with the Burlington mechanical staff, working 
chiefly with internal combustion power. The two be- 
came associated early in the Twenties when the Burl- 
ington, which was to own more gasoline-electric motor 
rail-cars than any other railroad, tried out H. L. 
Hamilton’s products as the answer to its light-traffic 
passenger-mail-express problem. It was hard to tell 
who of the Ernies was working for Electro-Motive 
and who for the Burlington. They were inseparable. 

“But an even greater field opened for the two Ernies 
and their respective employers. Early in 1934, Presi- 
dent Budd of the Burlington started his experiment to 
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to experiment. This weedburner (left) 


back in 1888 


journeys on the Zephyr fleet 


The Burlington is noted for its willingness 


operated on the Aurora-Mendota Division 


Attractive new stations (such as that on 
the facing page) start and finish pleasant 





see if his railroad couldn’t win back passenger traffic 
by putting on a radically different lightweight, stream- 
lined, articulated train, powered by an internal com- 
bustion engine. He ordered a three-car, stainless steel 
train from the Budd Company; for power he turned 
to Electro-Motive. But General Motors’ C. F. Ketter- 
ing wasn’t sure yet, he said, whether the Winton Diesel 
he was developing would run, and was by no means 
ready to sell one. He suggested that the Burlington 
wait and take a look at the engines which would run 
the exhibition automobile assembly line at the Century 
of Progress that summer. After looking with his staff 
at the newly developed engines—operating, of course, 
as stationary and not mobile power plants—and talking 
with E.M.D. officers (who, on the whole, were not 
optimistic about the child) Mr. Budd ordered a 660-hp. 
model for his first ‘Zephyr.’ As a recent history of 
Electro-Motive Division puts it, ‘Thus it happened 
that a railroad president forced the issue and speeded 
the acceptance of Diesel motive power for the nation’s 
railroads.’ 

“Then the ‘two Ernies’ and their colleagues got to 
work. E.M.D., the Burlington and E. G. Budd were 
on the spot; the issue was joined. Joint work at 
Cleveland; joint work at Philadelphia; joint work at 
Aurora. Result: the historic ‘dawn to dusk’ run of 
the ‘Zephyr’ from Denver to Chicago on May 26, 
1934. Sometime after the papers had stopped talking 
about the feat and the ‘on-time’ appearance of the 
Zephyr on the stage of the pageant at the World’s Fair, 
it came out that, behind the performance, was a story 
of courage and ingenuity in which Henry Urbach, 
Burlington’s superintendent of motive power, and his 
Ernie, and E.M.D. and its Ernie fought and won 
against time, against cracked armature bearings, 
against a burned out engine starter cable and against 
falling air brake pressure.” 

“Apparently the old—how do you say it—know-how’ 
has been kept alive on my railroad,” remarked the 
Shade, and I was pleased to see that I had penetrated 
his veil of superiority. 

“But I must remind you,” he said, “that this was a 
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case of new application for a device long in satisfactory 
service elsewhere. How about something revolution- 
ary, like the sleeping cars we designed and put on 
the road in 1858—a year before George Pullman in- 
troduced his first car. Match that!” and he lighted 
a spectral cheroot. 


Cab's Eye View for Passengers 


“Aha, you lead right into my next piece of evidence,” 
[ cried triumphantly. “In fact, you’re sitting in it. 
This dome is the most dramatic possible proof of the 
joint nature of experimental work in railroading and, 
at the same time, the ‘will to try’ of the Burlington. 
As he was riding in the high cab of one of his new 
Diesels out in Colorado, General Manager Cy Osborn 
ef E.M.D. thought it would be fine if passengers could 
see the railroad and scenery like that. The means 
came to him later as he rode a caboose cupola. Sure, 
put the passenger above the roof line and give him the 
world. But there were serious technical problems. 
Could a car be built with a second story in its middle 
which would clear structures, yet not suffer unduly in 
structural strength. To his friend Ralph Budd he 
went with his sketch and said, ‘If you think this idea 
is crazy, I’ll throw it away and nobody will ever hear 
of it.’ The Burlington head looked over the drawing 
carefully for a short while; then called H. H. Urbach, 
his mechanical chief, and teld him that a Zephyr car 
currently going through the shops was going tc have 
‘something added’ and that he and the Budd Company 
better get together on a suitable ‘vista dome’ therefor. 
Jointly the late Col. E. J. W. Ragsdale of Budd and 
his staff and the Burlington’s mechanical men produced 
some months later a standard Zephyr coach converted 
into the first dome coach in the country.” 

Since even analysts run out of breath, I paused, 
after pointing out that these two tales were but 
examples of the manner in which the Burlington 
carries on development work with many scores of man- 
ufacturers, and that I could tell him one about poppet 
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TABLE I—THE BURLINGTON IS A WORKING LABORATORY 
—SOME MECHANICAL MATERIALS AND DEVICES NOW 
BEING TESTED ON THE SYSTEM 


In the Test Laboratory 


Heliarc spot welding of stainless steel, to determine possible 
substitution for shot welding and whether advisable in passenger 
car construction 

Holding power of stay bolt heads in locomotive side sheets 
removed from service, to determine the advisability of using 
welded stay bolts versus the conventional upset head 

Heat treatment of tool steel, to obtain better service and to 
account for failures 

Failures in cdr, locomotive, structural, and rail parts to de- 
termine the causes and prevention of failures 

Cracked Diesel cylinder heads, to determine cause and pos- 
sible elimination of this failure 

Bond between lining metal and bearings and its possible rela- 
tion to production methods in manufacturing 

Grain size, chemical analysis, and pouring temperature of 
bearing lining metals, with a view to producing better bearings 
New types of paints and finishes, to determine their adapt- 
ability for railroad use 


On the Road 


Diesel locomotives in suburban service, to determine traction 
motor heating 

Diesel freight locomotives, to determine transition and governor 
control requirements 

Steam locomotive equipped with poppet valves 

Nickel-clad firebox steel in steam locomotive fireboxes 
Seal-welded stay bolts in the fireboxes of conventional steam 
locomotives 

Seventy-ton, open-top hopper cars equipped with roller bearings, 
to determine the effect of the latter in hump yard operation 
Special wheels, gun-iron piston rings, welded cylinder liners and 
heads, improved V-belt drives in Diesel locomotives 

Pyroxylin lacquers on passenger cars; fiber-glass insulation on 
steam train lines; special treated flooring in passenger cars; 
low-carbon cast iron wheels on freight cars 
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Fig. 1.—Trends passenger and freight revenues of the 
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valves for steam locomotives and another about disk 
brakes for streamliners. 

My hearer raised his hand. “All right. You've 
scored, young fellow. But it sounds to me like this 
up-to-date Burlington crowd is a spendthrift outfit. 
I ran a progressive road and made lots of improve- 
ments, but I never let the spirit of adventure get out 
of hand. We Boston men held ourselves stewards for 
the security-holders and no monkeyshines. We 
stretched the greenback for fair.” 

“Don’t worry, Ghost of the Past,” I replied. ‘Your 
successors make the eagle scream just as loud. Let’s 
look at a few statistics.” And I reached again into 
the brief case. 

“Now before you take in any money to save you have 
to have traffic. That’s why you, Mr. Joy, worked so 
hard to build up in a few short years an integrated sys- 
tem of rails strategically located. The problem’s still 
to get traffic, but the means are changed.” Service is 
the big weapon now—not strategic location. Service 
takes good equipment, good roadway and good opera- 
tions, which, in turn, cost money. Take a look at-the 
line showing passenger revenue in Fig. 1 here and 
notice the quick upward bend in the middle of the 
depression of the Thirties. That bend, sir, spells 
‘Zephyrs.’ 

“In the period 1921 to 1947, inclusive—which in- 
cludes seven years of deep depression—the C. B. & Q. 
spent an average of $5.8 million a year net for addi- 
tions and betterments (including road and equipment 
and after retirements and adjustment of previous year's 
charges). This magnitude of spending shows up—to 
give but one case—in the low average age of the Burl- 
ington freight car fleet, compared with railroads in 
general : 


Age of Freight Cars 
(As of Jan 1, 1948) 


Years Old C. B. & Q. U.S. Class I Roads 
(Based on orig. Per cent of total Per Cent of total 
date built) 

lto 5 18.06 11.47 
6 to 10 15.65 13.09 
11 to 15 11.27 8.11 
16 to 20 9.10 11.20 
21 to 25 27.48 23.35 
26 to 30 8.25 11.81 
Over 30 10.19 20.97 
100.00 100.00 
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Fig. 2.—Mileage, revenues and net income since the Eighteen- 
Fifties 





“Capital expenditures show up even more clearly 
in the comparative showing of the Burlington’s pas- 
senger cars which make up one of the largest fleet of 
streamlined trains in the country. Average age is 
low, despite the influence of a relatively large group 
of older suburban coaches : 


Age of Passenger-train Cars 
(As of Jan. 1, 1948) 
a 


Years Old 3 & O. U.S. Class I Roads 


(Based on orig. Per cent of total Per Cent of total 
date built) 

lto 5 29.39 5.25 

6 to 10 J.a2 4.89 

11 to 15 4.39 4.60 

16 to 20 11.02 13.38 
21 to 25 12.10 24.27 
26 to 30 9.59 6.91 
Over 30 25.99 40.70 


100.00 100.00 


“It is a fundamental axiom of the railroad business 


” 


But here my companion interrupted. “You're going 
to say, sir, that ‘you have to spend money to make 
money.’ ” 

“Right you are, Mr. Joy.” 

“We did it in the old days, although perhaps without 
thinking about it that way. I grew so enraged look- 
ing for timber for fuel and paying exorbitant prices 
after finding it, that 1 got our men to try coal burners 
very early in the game. They cost like the devil on 
capital account, but they pulled expenses way down.” 

“The impact of wise capital investment is even 
greater today, Mr. Joy, because railroads work on 
narrower margins than in your time. My next graph 
(Fig. 2) shows what the Burlington management has 
had to work with in the way of mileage and revenues 
over the years. The secular trend of the latter has 
been up, but there were painful dips in between. Yet, 
observe that, in due proportion to total operating rev- 
enues, management consistently attained net income 
in every one of the 97 years for which we have com- 
parable figures. 

“The operating ratio has serious defects as a mea- 
suring rod of efficiency because it is greatly influenced 
by relative traffic density, but it is the best general 
index we have. The average ratio for the Burlington 
over the period 1921-1947 was 70.9 per cent, compared 
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with 74.1 per cent for all Class I roads. That differ- 
ence of 3.2 explains the relatively high net income the 
C. B. & Q. has enjoyed. 


Making the Eagle Scream 


“Figures 3 and 4 here (ton-miles and passenger- 
miles) show the actual work performed by the 
C. B. & Q. since 1890. Notice the terrific load the 
road carried in World War II.” 

“IT suppose,” interrupted the Shade, “the road just 
got more and more equipment and men to do this job.” 

“Quite the opposite. It did the job with fewer loco- 
motives and cars and with greater average output.” 

“How did you get everybody to work harder? I 
had trouble keeping the men to a twelve-hour day.” 

“The cars and locomotives work harder, not the men. 
There is far less real physical toil on the road. Look 
please, Sir Shade, at my prize exhibit (Fig. 5). Here 
before you lie the kernels of good management—the 
indices of freight train performance. Note that net 
ton-miles carried had had a marked influence on the 
performance indices, but mark also that, since 1933, 
the latter have been bettered far out of proportion to 
traffic carried. That is where good operating practice 
comes in. 

“Let’s take ‘gross ton-miles per freight train-hour’ 
and see how the C. B. & Q. has improved, compared 
both with its own performance and with that of all 
roads : 


C. B. & QO. All Class I Roads 


29,200 
30,347 
31,141 
32,808 
33,811 
34,684 
35,510 
35,970 
37,298 
36,954 
37,071 
38,462 


“The Burlington shows an uninterrupted upward 
climb, and has surpassed the national average in every 
year since 1940. 

“Again, look at speed of movement and _ utilization 
of scarce equipment evidenced in ‘car-miles per freight 
car-day’ (serviceable cars) : 

f Co 
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1948 
Greater Than Average Dieselization 


“The extent to which the C. B. & Q. has Dieselized 
its road-haul operations is another example of invest- 
ment to better service and cut expenses. Progressive 
installations have been made, starting with the country’s 
first Diesel-powered ra# unit, for the “Pioneer Zephyr” 
in 1934; the first switcher unit on the road in the 
same year; separate passenger locomotives starting 
in 1936; and freight locomotives in 1944. 
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“In the first ten months of 1948, the C. B. & Q. 
hauled 48.3 per cent of its total gross ton-miles in 
freight service with Diesel locomotives, compared with 
28.5 per cent Diesel or electric haulage by roads in 
the Western district and 23.2 per cent by all Class I 
roads in the country. The Burlington is even more con- 
spicuous in extent of motorization of passenger service : 
In the first ten months of 1948, it handled 80.1 per cent 
of its passenger-train car-miles by Diesel-locomotives 
and Diesel or gasoline-electric rail-cars, compared with 
48.3 per cent so handled by other than steam locomo- 
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Fig. 4.—The trend of passenger-miles on the Burlington since 
1890 has been greatly influenced by an increase in average 
distance traveled 
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Ralph Budd has headed the Burlington for 16 years. He is 
considered the dean of railroad presidents 


tives by Western District lines and 44.5 per cent by all 
Class I roads.” 

“IT must say,” remarked the Apparition, after this 
avalanche of figures, “that your modern Burlington 
sounds remarkably big and efficient, but dull as after- 
noon tea on Beacon street. In my time we had to 
fight for traffic against all kinds of rivals and, where 
there were none existing, we had to build up the coun- 
try and create it.” 

“Mr. Joy,” I responded, “from my previous descrip- 
tion of the road’s competition, you ought to realize 
that traffic doesn’t fall into its lap. The road is, if 
anything, more aggressive than ever. Look at the 
change in the commodity make-up of the Burlington’s 
trafic (Fig. 6), and you will be impressed with the 
serious losses in traffic for which management has had 
to find a substitute. The rise in relative importance 
of ‘manufactures and miscellaneous,’ most competitive 
of traffic, is evidence not only of successful sales- 
manship and service but as well of zeal in getting in- 
dustry to locate and develop in the road’s territory. 

“A great traffic story lies in the complex of exten- 
sions, line changes, motive power improvement and rate 
reductions by which, starting in 1899, the Burlington 
created all-rail coal traffic from southern Illinois to 
the Twin Cities and north and west thereof, in com- 
petition with lake-borne coal. Another example of 
traffic strategy was the opening of the Paducah (Ky.) 
gateway to and from the South in 1918. Careful 
nurturing of the highly perishable and seasonal sugar 
beet traffic since the first sugar beet factory in the 
Middle West was opened on the Burlington at Grand 
Island, Neb., is another. 

“The spirit lives on. Long dissatisfied with its 
circuitous and hilly route between St. Louis and 
Kansas City, the Burlington, in 1946, joined with the 
Santa Fe in a plan to obtain a direct passenger and 
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freight line between those cities by purchase of about 
158 mi. of the old Alton (now G: M. & O.) for a por- 
tion of the route. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion rejected the plan in 1948. Now the Burlington 
has come forth with a separate plan whereby it would 
use the G. M. & O. segment by traffic rights. Such 
joint use would justify ‘moderate expenditures’ neces- 
sary to make ‘an excellent route for the movement of 
through freight.’ 

“Aggressiveness in the passenger field was dem- 
onstrated in the road’s pioneering of the Diesel- 
powered streamlined train and the vista dome. It is 
manifested by the operation of its fleet of ‘Zephyrs’— 
all Diesel powered stainless steel streamliners on daily 
schedules : 


Denver Zephyr Chicago, Omaha, Lincoln, Denver 

Twin Zephyrs (twice daily) Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 

Nebraska Zephyr Chicago, Omaha, Lincoln 

Silver Streak Zephyr Kansas City, Omaha, Lincoln 

Mark Twain Zephyr St. Louis and Burlington (Ta.) 

Zephyr Rocket St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 

Texas Zephyr Dallas, Ft. Worth, Denver 

Sam Houston Zephyr Houston, Dallas, Ft. Worth 

Pioneer Zephyr Dallas, Houston 

Zephyr 9902 Chicago, Burlington, Hannibal 

California Zephyr Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, San 
(Eff. March 20) Francisco 


“In addition the Burlington has part ownership of 
the new and fully streamlined ‘Empire Builder’ and 
‘North Coast Limited,’ and has placed scores of new 
cars on five additional limited trains, four of which 
are normally Diesel-hauled.” 


“A Little Bit Every Year" 


Early dawn hit the windows of our vista dome, and 
my companion became restless. “Before I go,” he 
asked, “Can you tell me why the Burlington’s manage- 
ment behaves the way it does? As a lawyer, I’m in- 
terested in first causes.” 

“The answer is simple, sir,” I responded. “In 
general, it is that the Burlington has a heritage of 
good management and sound precept. In particular 
it is that Ralph Budd, president since January 1, 1932, 
has had the advantage of two great influences in his 
life, to which he modestly lays all his success—the 
‘arly and long friendship and guidance of James J. 
Hill and John F. Stevens, the great civil engineer. 
The former, one of the greatest of railroaders, laid 
down a philosophy of management which Mr. Budd 
has carried on—tempered of course to meet today’s 
competitive conditions. His aim was constantly to 
reduce the cost of transportation service while im- 
proving its quality. 

“Ralph Budd has practiced a policy he learned from 
Hill of ‘constant striving for perfection’ by the device 
of selecting each year some segment of the line which 
was ‘troublesome’ and working on it to bring it up to 
standards ‘as good as the best.’ That, in the broadest 
sense, is the story of the Burlington.” 

There was a spell of silence. My companion ap- 
peared impressed. Then he turned and said, “It is 
almost light, and I must go. I leave satisfied. Nice 
to have talked with you, young man.” 

“After you, sir,” I stuttered out, pointing to the 
stairs leading down from the vista dome. 

“I’m going up—not down,” said my conferee. 

And he did! 
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One of the Fairbanks-Morse 1,500-hp. Diesel suburban locomotives 


Sie first regularly scheduled Diesel suburban service in 
the Chicago area was inaugurated January 6 by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific between Chicago and 
Joliet, Ill, with the assignment of two 1,500-hp. 
suburban locomotive built by Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
The use of Diesel power on some, and perhaps event- 
ually on all, of its suburban trains is part of the road’s 
plans for a complete rehabilitation of this service, in- 
cluding 20 new streamline coaches and the remodeling 
of existing rolling stock. The locomotives are as- 
signed to service between Chicago and Joliet, Tl, and 
between Chicago and Blue Island, IIl., distances ot 
40.2 and 15.7 miles, respectively. 


Schedules Carefully Planned 

To get maximum mileage from the locomotives, a 
careful assignment was made for each so that it com- 
pleted a week-day cycle once in two days. As shown 
in the graphs for the Monday-to-Friday schedules, 
locomotive No. 1 leaves Blue Island just before five 
o’clock Monday morning and between that time and 
approximately 12:40 a.m. Tuesday morning makes 
two-and-one-half round trips between Blue Island and 
Chicago and two-and-one-half round trips between 
Chicago and Joliet, tying up at Joliet. Locomotive No. 
2 leaves Joliet on Monday morning at about 7:35 a.m. 
and between that time and about 12:40 a.m. Tuesday, 
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ROCK ISLAND INAUGURATES DIESEL 





makes three-and-one-half round trips between Joliet 
and Chicago and one-and-one-half round trips between 
Chicago and Blue Island, tying up at Blue Island. 
On Tuesday, the schedules made by the two locomo- 
tives are reversed. 

This alternation continues until Saturday when each 
locomotive makes two-and-one-half round trips each 
between Blue Island and Chicago and Joliet and Chi- 
cago respectively, locomotive No. 1 starting from Joliet 
and terminating at Blue Island and locomotive No. 2 
starting from Blue Island and terminating at Joliet. 
On Sunday, each locomotive makes two round trips 
between each of the two sets of terminal points, locomo- 
tive No. 1 starting from Blue Island and terminating 
at Blue Island and locomotive No. 2 starting at Joliet 
and terminating at Joliet. Thus, each locomotive per- 
forms a complete cycle during the week and starts 
from the same point each Monday morning. 


Locomotive Details 


The weekly mileage for locomotive No. 1 is 1,998.6 
and for locomotive No. 2, 2,047.6, a daily average of 
285.5 miles and 292.5 miles, respectively. As shown 
on the diagrams, layovers between runs during the day 
are relatively short. The night layovers at Blue Is- 
land between weekday schedules are approximately 4% 
hours; those at Joliet just short of 7 hours. On 
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SUBURBAN SERVICE WITH TWO 1,500-HP. LOCOMOTIVES 














Fairbanks-Morse units attain daily mileages as high as 328.5 on 


runs of 15.7 and 40.2 miles between Chicago and two local points 





One of the Diesel locomotives leaving Chicago with a Joliet-bound commuter train 


Saturday and Sunday nights layovers vary somewhat 
because of the differences in schedules on those days. 

The basic design of the suburban locomotive is a 
modification of the Fairbanks-Morse 1,500-hp. all- 
purpose locomotive. It has the standard Fairbanks- 
Morse opposed-piston engine of the same design used in 
that company’s 1,000-hp. switchers, 1,500-hp. all-pur- 
pose locomotives and 2,000-hp. road locomotives. 

The four traction motors and the main generator 
are made by Westinghouse. The former are series- 
wound, force-ventilated type 370-F. The main genera- 
tor is the type 472-A self ventilated model with the 
armature connected directly to the crankshaft through 
a flexible coupling. It is separately excited from an ex- 
citer mounted on the main generator and driven by a 
V-belt from a shaft extension of the generator. Power 
for battery charging, controls and lighting is furnished 
by an auxiliary generator mounted on the main genera- 
tor and driven by V-belts. A fan generator mounted on 
the main generator shaft provides power for a radia- 
tor-fan motor and the two traction-motor blowers. 
Class B insulation is used on all motors and generators. 


Changes for Suburban Use 
A number of modifications and additions were made 


to the all-purpose locomotive to convert it into the 
suburban design. The two suburban locomotives have 
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a 60:19 gear ratio for a maximum speed of 85 m.p.h. 
Dual cab controls are installed on the locomotive with 
the additional station located on the opposite side of 
the cab from the standard control station. The follow- 
ing features are incorporated at the second station: 

Throttle 

Reverser 

Sander valve 

Bell ringer valve 

Independent and automatic brake valve 

All air-brake gages 

Wheel-slip indicator 

Speedometer 

Load ammeter 

Cab-lights switch 

Auxiliary fuel-pump switch 

Locomotive run switch 

Engine start and stop switches 

High-and low-power switches 

Switch for front and rear headlights 

Number-box lights switch, No. 2 end of unit 

Transfer switch for nullifying headlight and locomotive 

run circuits at the standard control station. 


Multiple-unit control is installed and provides for 
multiple operation in any combination. The locomo- 
tives have Association of American Railroads Type 
H tight-lock couplers with National Malleable rubber 
draft gear. H.S.C. electro-pneumatic braking is pro- 
vided as a modification to the standard brake equip- 
ment. Each locomotive has an overspeed control to 
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Schedule of locomotive No. 1 on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays and of locomotive No. 2 on Tuesdays and Thursdays 


limit maximum speed for protection of the traction- equipment with receivers at both ends to pick up cab 
motor armatures. signal indications for either direction of operation, 

The locomotives are equipped with a Vapor Heat- two electric speedometers, a 12-kw., 70-to-85-volt head- 
ing Corporation 1,600-lb. steam generator with remote end lighting installation with necessary jumpers and 
controls and all necessary equipment for multiple accessories for furnishing train electric power in either 
operation of the boiler equipment when two units are single- or double-unit service, a Pyle National terminal 
used in multiple service. The boiler-water capacity lighting receptacle to permit lighting from i00-volt 
is 1,000 gal. terminal power, a hydrostatic distant-type fuel-level 

Other items of equipment on the suburban locomo- gage in the cab, four pneumatic double windshield 
tive include a 750-watt, 64-volt motor generator set for wiper blades, Timken roller-bearing heat indicators, 
operating the air-brake circuit, cab-signal control and Protectoseal fuel-filler and water-filler connections. 





Table |—Partial List of Materials and Equipment on the Rock Island Suburban Locomotives 


Main generator; traction Control equipment for pas- 
motors; auxiliary gen- senger-car lighting gen- 
erator; radiator fan erator* Seiee ieee Car Heating & Lighting Co.. New 
motor; exciter; traction Yor 
motor blower motors; Hydrostatic fuel gage* ....Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Bridge- 
fan generator; electrical port, Conn. 
control equipment; load Sanders Morris B. Brewster Company, Chicago 
control equipment; start, Hand brake National Brake Company, New York 
stop, high- and low- Batteries Gould Storage Battery Company, Depew, 
power switches ......... Westinghouse Electric Corporation, IN. Ws 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Signal bell and clapper ....Howard Foundry Company, Chicago 
Air-brake equipment Footboards and steps Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Electro-pneumatic Window wipers ..........C. A. Sprague Devices, Michigan City, 
high-speed 2426*); con- nd. 
trol throttle and asso- Sun visors Fulton Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ciated equipment (two Cab heater; radiator shut- 
control stands furnished ters — Heater Company, Cadillac, Mich. 
for operation in either Fire extinguishers ...... C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., Newark, 
direction*); multiple- N. 
unit control equip- Draft gear National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
ment*; electric speed- Cleveland, Ohio 
ometer*; locomotive Truck frame ..+eGeneral Steel Castings Corporation. 
overspeed control equip- Eddystone, Pa. 
ment*; air compressor; Springs American Steel Foundries, Chicago 
M. G. set for ~pgeens Brake rigging . Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
air-brake circuits* Wilmerding, Pa. : 
nal horns Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Brake shoes American Brake Shoe Company, New 
Wilmerding, Pa. Yor 
Woodward Governor Company, Wheels — Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
Rockford, Til. 
12 kw., 64-volt, dic. gen- j i Er Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
erator for head-end Canton, Ohio 
lighting of existing weeeeeee-Coach & Car Equipment Co., Chicago 
_— equipment ...Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 3 insulati Johns-Manville, New York 
larm bell Graybar Electric Company, New York : ‘ ’ates-Ameri hine Company. 
PRATER MELEE 6565505555 Electric Service Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, be ie Wis, miirewieear dine 
I bl 4 Pa. Radiator fan Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
ge gee cata ry Ts Aantal Flexible coupling Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


tacles*; headlights; i : : > . 
marker lights Pyle-National Company, Chicago Auxiliary fuel-oil pump . bien t D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, 


Heating boiler and asso- 
Morton Mfg. Co., Chicago 


ciated equipment* Vapor Heating Corporation, Chicago 
Tight lock coupler, Type Exhaust snubber assembly. Burgess-Manning Company, Libertyville, 
Sf Til. 


cpr ee Males waleb oboe National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., ; ; 
Cleveland, Ohio Lube oil filter Michiana Products Corporation, Michi- 


Cab -signal and _ control : gan City, Ind. 
equipment Type E* .Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Lube oil cooler Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pa. Air intake filter, engine ...Farr Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Temperature regulator .... Fulton Sylphon Company, Knoxville, 


*Not standard on 1,500-hp. all-purpose locomotive Tenn. 
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1,500-hp. Suburban Locomotives 


RNa caters ere ahs ci orator ease oh tnaibtnrdl a iksenat ates Sokce a oei Wala lessees 0-4-4-0( 

Principal Dimensions: 
Overall length (inside knuckles), ft.—in. ...... 54-0 
OREN) WUNEIERR EE eSBs in. 5) che wicis:.0:5. 6 6,0055 0 0\0,0'0 40-00 10-4 
Width of power plant compartment, ft.—in. .... 6-0 
Width over radiator compartment, ft—in. ...... 7-0 
Overall height above rail, ft.—in. .............. 14-6 
Wheelbase each truck, ft.—in. .........ccecees 9-6 
Wheelbase total locomotive, ft.—in. ............ 39-6 


Distance between truck centers, ft.—-in. 30-0 
Weights; Ib.: 
Total locomotive in working order (without boiler), 240,000 


SUNPINIIE She alco huere bale elie oe bwe Ome waeaes 240,000 

REMAIN OIE Sos gs We 5554 We lee Stale alane eos 60,000 
Transmission: 

MO PNAUN TOTES, Shia a y's: Sas iets -shale'a Tobe ave Seles 4 

TRIN) WORE E MG ADBEES) 555.515. 5.< vo. < sinks ois a-clee's 0.4160 4 

RIE NNN BIDS is 52-5. 5 4 66 soc ose 9a Soin eco e.8ea:t 42 

Starting tractive force (at 30 per cent 

UMRREEMRITNR PN no ioog) coe i gia aclu creer are alauaye. a'e 86ers 72,000 

Minimum radius curvature (locomotive alone), ft. 150 
Supplies: 

ROMO NN oreo oc ols Gece o 0 00d 08674 ae o'e 0 lab erb18-6 6:8 900 

PPREDUENINIE ONL AL, goose k0.5- Ce 90 00s a Wis are ese o€ave 300 

Hine COGHME WELCT, Gal. 6 occ vcs ce cesses aeles 175 

Se Ne a eer OAS c 4 Va ea gS ibhivenelaugialn ay'e' 28 

eR OC I ooo as otek, SR ew gas AWS Orbe ee ela wr 1,000 


Table I|—Principal Weights and Dimensions of the Rock Island 


B-B) 





Right—The speed-tractive-force curve for the 1,500-hp. Rock 


Island suburban locomotives 


Below—One of 20 lightweight suburban cars on order from 


Tractive Force- Thousands of Pounds 


the 


Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company for use with 
the Diesel suburban locomotives for rehabilitation of the Rock 


Island’s commuter service. The cars will 


have a_ seating 


capacity of 100, interior color treatment in pastel shades, 


fluorescent lighting, and forced-air ventilation. Exteriors of 
cars will be Pullman green with gold speed stripes 
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HOW THINGS LOOK ON EUROPE’S RAILWAYS 





By WILLIAM WHITE 


President, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Between September 10 and October 27, 1948, Mr. 
White made a special survey of Western European 
railroads for the Economic Cooperation Administration. 
In company with James G. Lyne, co-editor of Rail- 
way Age, he has prepared a special account—which 
does not, of course, constitute an official report—of 
his observations for publication in the December, 1948, 
proceedings of the New York Railroad Club. This 
article consists of excerpts from that account. 


S sidetinns on the railways of western Europe are not 
hopelessly bad. Industrial production is not being 
retarded by inadequacy of railroad transportation, 
except in the Anglo-American area (“Bizone”) and 
the French zone of western Germany, where only 85 
per cent and 70 per cent, respectively, of the demand 
for freight cars is being met. Generally speaking, 
there is no shortage of locomotives—in the number 
on hand—but the percentage in unserviceable condi- 
tion is high. Western Europe could use an enormous 
quantity of new railroad equipment—from the stand- 
point of economical operation—but from the aspect 
of getting available traffic moved, a much smaller 
quantity will be needed. 

The Economic Cooperation Administration is an 
all-American organization. It has as its opposite 
number the “Organization for European Cooperation,” 
composed of representatives of countries which are 
candidates to receive assistance under the Marshall 
Plan. This O.E.C. also had its headquarters in Paris, 
and its transport group had prepared a list of the 
railway materials and equipment which, in its opinion, 
would be required for the rehabilitation of the railways 
of western Europe. It was my primary job to go over 
the list and examine, as far as time would permit, the 
condition of the railways in the light of these require- 
ments and to assess their order of urgency. 


The Freight Car Situation 


Car shortages are not actually slowing up produc- 
tion anywhere in Europe except in the Bizone and the 
French zone of Germany. There is, however, practic- 


ally no surplus of cars anywhere, and a rapid increase 
in industrial production would probably give rise to 
shortages in France, western Germany, Italy and the 
Netherlands. 

In France there are approximately 375,000 freight 
cars, but 18 per cent are unserviceable. 


Nevertheless, 
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French railways are handling 40 per cent more ton- 
miles than prewar by effecting a large increase—25 
per cent—in average tons per car; by a reduction from 
11.5 days to 7.8 days in average turn-around time: 
by a rise from 125 to 157 in the average mileage per 
loaded car, and by a decline in the ratio of empty to 
total miles from more than 27 per cent to less than 25 
per cent. 

The French, in my opinion, should be comparatively 
well fixed, with the 35,000 new cars they now have on 
order, if they can reduce their unserviceable ratio from 
the present 18 per cent to, say, 10 per cent Quite 
likely, a reduction below that point would be question- 
able because it would probably involve repairing a lot 
of over-age cars. Approximately one-third of all 
French freight cars are over 35 years of age. 

Orders for a little over 10,000 new cars a year 
would enable the French railways to prevent the ratio 
of cars over 35 vears of age from increasing; and 15,- 
000 new cars a year would permit them gradually to 
reduce the ratio of superannuated equipment. These 
car ages seem pretty extended, but with the compara- 
tively light loads they handle, many European countries 
consider the serviceable life of a properly maintained 
freight car to be from 40 to 50 years. 

There is a serious car shortage in the Bizone. Leav- 
ing out of account tank cars, of which there is a sur- 
plus, there are about one-third fewer freight cars in 
the Bizone today than in the prewar days, and 28 per 
cent are unserviceable. Moreover, unlike France, all 
the utilization factors in the Bizone except average 
tons per car are less favorable than in the prewar 
period. Cars over 35 years old constitute about one- 
third of the total supply. With all the Bizone’s handi- 
caps it is still going to produce almost half as many 
net ton-miles this year as all of France—with industrial 
production in the zone estimated at only 68 per cent 
of “normal.” In my opinion, improving the freight 
car situation in the Bizone is the number one railway 
transportation problem of western Europe. 

Freight car construction has been started in the 
Bizone—the first car of an order for 3,000 having 
been completed in September. The Bizone authorities 
have ordered cars from several other European 
countries and there is a good chance that, combined 
with its own production, this zone may have over 
30,000 more cars next fall than it has now—but to 
handle “normal” traffic satisfactorily, this zone could 
use 100,000 more cars than it now has, even with the 
unserviceable ratio reduced from the present 28 per 
cent to 10 per cent. This is, obviously, a situation 
which can hardly be completely remedied during the 
period for which American aid is in prospect. 
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The car shortage in the French zone of Germany 
is relatively, the worst in Western Europe—but the 
area is industrially of considerably less importance 
than the Bizone. French authorities are building 1,250 
cars in the zone at Mainz and orders for an additional 
3,500 cars from other countries are contemplated. The 
zone could make use of at least 10,000 more cars than 
those now actually or prospectively on order. 


Adequate Locomotive Supply 


The French zone is the one place in the West of 
Europe where there is a shortage of locomotives—of 
which, possibly, some might be obtainable by loan or 
purchase from France, where, according to my in- 
formation, there is a surplus of several hundred serv- 
iceable locomotives. Greece is in great need of 50 
locomotives and these might also be obtainable from 
France. 

Both the Bizone and the French 
confronted by a serious problem of locomotive repair 
—the French zone having no shops suitable for heavy 
repairs. In the Bizone, however, locomotive repairs 
are progressing at a rate to provide motive power 
safely in excess of traffic, limited as it is by the 
supply of freight cars. It did not appear to me that 
locomotives in Europe are being given the tonnage 
they could easily manage. In my two weeks in 
Germany I did not hear a single locomotive really 
working near its capacity. 

The French railways got busy right away when the 
Nazis were driven out, on a program of acquiring 
new locomotives and repairing the old ones, and this 
policy has paid off handsomely, as is testified by the 
fact that these railways are today handling 25 per 
cent more ton-mileage than they moved before the war. 


zone are also 


Passenger Cars and Track 


The passenger car situation is deplorable every- 
where; in Italy it is reported to be so bad that 3,000 
freight cars are regularly assigned to carry passengers. 
But first things have to come first, and remedying the 
freight car situation must obviously take precedence 
over passenger cars, as long as such a shortage exists 
in so many places and for so many people in the 
ordinary necessities for living at the minimum level of 
decent comfort. 

Roadway and track in western Europe, while not 
generally in number one condition, are in most places 
not in deplorable shape. Rail and tie renewals have 
been largely suspended since the beginning of the war 
and, as I see it, the first step is to get the annual 
renewals back to the prewar level, so that deterioration 
will not go any further than it has already. For 
western Europe as a whole, some 700 to 800 thousand 
tons of rail (excluding fastenings) annually will do 
the job, and about 21 million wooden ties. These 
totals do not seem to be beyond the capacity of western 
Europe to supply. A lot of European track is laid on 
steel ties which also represent a renewal problem, 
which I was unable to get into very far. 

The European railways could do a lot in stretching 
out the useful life of their rails if they would adopt 
the American practice of building up rail-ends by 
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It was an honor and a privilege for me to have 
been able to contribute in a small way, by giving 
what advice | could to help maximize the effectiveness 
of the large and magnanimous expenditure in aid of 
Europe to which our nation is committed. Vastly 
greater contributions than mine are being made by 
other American business executives, who have given 
up generous incomes in industry and finance to take 
up onerous duties for comparatively nominal salaries 
abroad, in their country’s service. These men will 
never boast of their patriotic sacrifices—but those of 
us at home should do some boasting, and boosting 
for them. Where else, outside business, can be found 
so many men who, as volunteers, are willing to put 
forth such exertions—with the certainty of plenteous 
blame if they fail, and scant hope for gratitude if 
they succeed? If the Marshall Plan succeeds, as all 
of us hope it will, in promoting the recovery of 
western Europe and halting the spread of Communism, 
it will be the American business men who are devot- 
ing their experienced talents to the management of 
the job who will be largely responsible for its success. 





welding, and if they would do a more thorough job of 
tamping ballast under joint ties. A visit to America 
by some open-minded track-maintenance officers from 
Europe should prove enlightening and profitable. 


Conditions Not Desperate 


After all the pictures we Americans saw of wartime 
bombing of the European railways and all the sensa- 
tional reports we have heard about the chaotic condi- 
tions obtaining on the Continent, an actual look at the 
situation on the ground is encouraging rather than 
the contrary. Conditions there, while demanding the 
utmost in hard work, courage and persistence that 
people are capable of, are not desperate; and I did 
not get the impression that European railroad men 
consider them so. 

I do not believe that any considerable volume of ma- 
terials or equipment which are scarce in America 
are needed or are being sought for the restoration of 
the European railways to the capacity required of 
them, so that they may help rather hinder industrial 
production. Some of them, no doubt, do need fi- 
nancial assistance, available only from this side of 
the Atlantic—but this is a question upon which | 
refrain from expressing an opinion, because my assign- 
ment did not cover this phase of the problem and | 
have given it no special study. 

The railway aspects of the European recovery pro- 
gram need more study than I was able to give them 
in the time at my disposal, and railway conditions 
will need to be observed by a practiced eye as the 
recovery program goes forward. I have  recom- 
meneded to the E.C.A. people that they secure the 
services of an American railroad man competent to do 
this continuing job of study and observation, and am 
pleased to be able to report that my advice has been 
accepted and that a capable man for this assignment 
has been selected. 
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The new shop, seen here from the west, is designed to serve practically every need of Diesel locomotives, from light servicing to 


NORTH WESTERN BUILDS NEW DIESEL SHOP 


“Super-service station" constructed at Chicago, at a 
cost of $1,800,000, introduces many innovations in design 


and puts repairs and servicing on a “push-button” basis 





Wrought iron coils were installed in the floor for the radiant heating system. About five miles of pipe were used for this purpose 
inside the building and for melting snow outside 
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Looking west along one of the 
service tracks one sees the con- 
tinuous pit sections through the 
drop-table tops (middle fore- 
ground), the effect of the canti- 
lever design for the service plat- 
forms in reducing obstructions at 
the depressed level, and the use of 
overhead baffle plates in the ven- 
tilating system 


Everything that has been learned up to now ahout 
Diesel maintenance and repair shops, plus some en- 
tirely new ideas for getting maximum efficiency, went 
into the design of a shop just completed on the Chicago 
& North Western at Chicago, at a cost of approximate- 
ly $1,800,000. Radiant heating for outside concrete 
ramps and platforms as well as inside the shop, canti- 
lever working platforms to minimize obstructions at the 
lower level, practically continuous areas of glass blocks 
and steel sash in the side walls, a system of overhead 
baffles and roof ventilators for disposing of exhaust 
fumes, a roving sanding plant, and some important in- 
novations in the facilities for changing out, handling 





and storing traction trucks and wheels—these are a 
few of the advanced features found in this new shop. 


From Servicing to Heavy Repairs 


Located adjacent to the North Western’s existing 
steam locomotive repair shops at Kinzie and Keeler 
streets, the new shop is designed to handle a full range 
of repairs to Diesel locomotives, from light servicing 
to complete renewal of major locomotive assemblies. 
It is equipped to service nine locomotive units at one 
time, releasing them for road service in a few hours. 
Simultaneously it can handle three additional units 



















































































One of the two-level crossover 
bridges. To allow passage of a loco- 
motive the bridge is lowered to 
rest on suppor:s at the track level 
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As shown on this general layout plan, the shop is of the through type, permitting entry and exit of locomotives at either end 


undergoing more extensive repairs. Discussing the new 
shop, R. L. Williams, president of the North Western, 
said, “We have drawn upon the available knowledge 
in the Diesel field—but a large part of the planning 
involved is without precedent and without the benefit 
of experience. Our engineers set out to develop a com- 
plete Diesel service and repair plant under one roof, 
and the result, to our knowledge, is the very last word 
in the industry.” 

The portion of the new shop used primarily for 
servicing is of the through type, designed to permit 
entry and exit of locomotives at either end. Of con- 
crete, brick and steel construction the building is sup- 
ported on piles consisting of Raymond steel shells 
filled with concrete. The roof consists of concrete slabs 
(mostly precast), 1 in. of insulation, and 5-ply built-up 
roof, topped with tar-and-gravel roofing. The design 
and construction of the shop were based on the use of 
modular sizes of construction units, in which a con- 
struction module of four inches is used for brick, sash 
and other construction materials, thereby permitting 
coordination of masonry with factory-fabricated com- 
ponents and eliminating needless waste and expensive 
field cutting and fitting. 


Three Tracks for Servicing 


This shop has two principal components. One, the 
- service and heavy repair section, is 140 ft. wide and 
250 ft. long, with the latter dimension extending in an 
east-west direction. Adjoining this main portion of the 
structure at its west end is the shops and stores section, 
which houses some of the auxiliary shop facilities and 
affords space for the use of the stores department. This 
portion of the structure is 49 ft. by 155 ft. in plan. 
The service and heavy repair section is divided 
longitudinally into a low bay, containing two service 
tracks, and a high bay, containing one combination 
servicing and repair track and a stub-end track, pri- 
marily for heavy repairs. The two service tracks and 
the combination track extend entirely through the 
building and have full-length inspection pits. They are 
served by depressed and locomotive-floor-level working 
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areas, and, in addition, the combination track in the 
high bay has a partial-length working platform at the 
roof level. This platform has a hinged section which, 
when lowered to the horizontal position permits work- 
men to walk directly onto the roofs of locomotives. 

The locomotive-floor-level platforms are of cast-in- 
place concrete, and are constructed to a cantilever de- 
sign, with the edges overhanging the supporting col- 
umns as much as 7 ft. 6 in., affording a maximum ot 
unobstructed working area alongside the tracks at the 
depressed floor level. The edges of all service platforms 
adjacent to tracks are protected by hand railings of 
removable pipe posts connected with detachable metai 
chains. One of the service platforms at locomotive- 
floor-level has a width of 29 ft., and on this platform 
is a row of enclosed rooms, providing space for an 
office, a tool room, a supply room, an electrician’s 
room, and a pipe shop. Underrieath this platform, at 
the depressed level, are other rooms for similar pur- 
poses. 

To permit workmen to pass freely to and from the 
engine pits, openings in the walls of the pits are 
provided at convenient intervals. The pit rails, of new 
112-lb. rail, are butt-welded into continuous lengths, 
employing the Oxweld pressure-welding process, and 
the steel plates on which these rails are supported are 
separated from the tops of the pit walls by composition 
pads. 


Unusual Crossover Bridges 


At the west end of the main building, which is the 
end adjacent to the stores section, there is a Whiting 
two-level crossover bridge at the location of each of 
the through tracks. Each of these bridges consists of 
a platform, incorporating a short length of track, which 
is raised and lowered from below by four vertical shafts 
actuated by a motor. Normally these bridges are in the 
raised position, level with the service platforms at loco- 
motive-floor height, for free movement at that level 
for workmen and trucking vehicles. When the bridges 
are in this position there is also complete freedom of 
movement in the transverse direction at the depressed 
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Floor plan of the service and heavy repair section. Shaded areas are platforms at locomotive floor level 









level. When a locomotive is moved into or out of the my in handling locomotives, with maximum safety and 
building at the west end, the crossover bridge on the convenience for employees. The engine doors, 16 ft. 
particular track is lowered until the rails on the plat- wide by 17 ft. high, are of the Cornell steel overhead 
form coincide with the pit rails, in which position the rolling type, motor-driven and operated by push but- 
bridge is supported on steel bearing shoes at the tons. The side walls of the shop are practically con- 
corners. Movements of‘the bridges are controlled by tinuous areas of glass, either in the form of glass blocks 
push buttons and limit switches. or of projected steel sash for vetitilation. 

In the design of the repair shop, nothing was over- Exhaust fumes from locomotives spotted in the low 







looked in attaining the desired goal—speed and econo- bay are confined in overhead pockets formed by trans- 
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Cross-section through the service and heavy-repair section, looking west 
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The portable sand plant consists of a storage tank mounted 
on a standard high-lift truck 


verse and longitudinal baffles of Transite, and are then 
drawn off by power-driven roof ventilators. General 
lighting in this section is fluorescent, including longi- 
tudinal rows of fixtures overhead as well as underneath 
the locomotive-floor-level platforms. Heating in this 
area, as well as most other portions of the shop, is of 
the radiant type, embodying wrought ircn pipe coils 
embedded in the concrete floors. This system is sup- 
plemented by unit heaters where necessary. Including 
the radiant heating piping installed outside the shop, 
a total of five miles of wrought iron pipe was used for 
this purpose. 

Special care was taken in designing and locating 
outlets for steam, water, compressed air and electricity 
along the edges of the service platforms to insure 
maximum convenience for workmen in servicing loco- 
motives. For delivering fresh lubricating oil to loco- 
motives Bowser hose-reel and meter units are spaced 
at convenient intervals on the service platforms. Used 
lubricant is drained off by gravity and delivered to 
sumps at the outer end of an extension to the building 
between tracks at the west end. There are two sumps 
for this purpose so that one may be cleaned while the 
other is in use. A 50-gal. per min. pump delivers oil 
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from the sumps to portable tanks, in which it is taken 
to an existing oil reclamation plant in the shop area. 

The extension at the west end houses a storage room 
for special oils and greases at the level of the service 
platforms, and a battery room at the depressed level. 
This extension is served by an outside unloading plat- 
form, with concrete ramps connecting with the ground 
level and thence with the depressed level. For melting 
snow and ice the unloading platform and the ramps 
have radiant heating systems. 

All tracks in the shop are served by a Whiting drop- 
table hoist which is unusual in a number of respects. 
One is that the table tops have depressed floors 4 ft. 
deep between the rails and 2 ft. 6 in. deep outside, so 
that the engine pits are continuous through them. All 
the table tops at the service tracks are sectional to per- 
mit either a complete truck or a single pair of wheels 
tc be dropped, as desired. At the truck-release point in 
the heavy-repair area the opening to the drop-table pic 
is covered with a platform, flush with the surrounding 
floor, which is designed to raise automatically when a 
truck is being raised for release by the drop-table hoist. 
When the hoist is lowered the platform returns to its 
normal position, providing a continuous unobstructed 
floor area over which workmen may move at will. The 
drop-table hoist is operated by a push-button control, 
and three indicator boards are provided at different lo- 
cations, on each of which colored lights reveal the 
exact location of the hoist at any given time. 

Another unusual feature of the drop-table pit is the 
subterranean storage areas for trucks built into the side 
walls of the pit. After repairs are made, traction trucks 
are handled to these storage areas on the release-track 
table top and are held until needed. Immediately out- 
side the shop at the east end, and served by the truck 
release and repair track, is a large lye vat. For dipping 
parts and assemblies into the vat a 10-ton traveling 
crane is provided. 

Spanning the width of the high bay (74 ft. 9 in.). 
and operating on runways extending its entire length, 
is a Whiting 30-ton crane with a 5-ton auxiliary hoist. 
The crane has an operator’s cab, but operation from the 
fioor is possible by means of a pendant push-button 
control. 

The overhauling of engines is done in a completely 
enclosed room in a corner of the high bay. The con- 
crete roof of this room is designed to carry a load of 
500 Ib. per sq. ft., so that it may be used as storage 
space for generators and other heavy parts. Facilities 
inside the engine overhaul room include a 5-ton P & H 
overhead crane, with pendant push-button control. 
which operates on runways extending the full length 
of the room. The air in this room is filtered to elimi- 
nate dust when reassembling engines. 


Heated Fueling Platform 


Immediately outside the shop building at the east 
end is a concrete fueling platform at top-of-rail level. 
with the concrete covering all the areas between the 
shop tracks and extending a distance of about 200 tt. 
from the end of the building. This platform is kept free 
of snow and ice by a radiant-heating system. Fuel oii 
can be delivered simultaneously to three coupled units 
on any of these tracks. For metering fuel oil as it is de- 
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livered to locomotives, two Bowser meters are pro- 
vided. 

An overhead sand storage tank at the east end has a 
hose on one side to sand Diesel switchers and a hose 
on the platform side for delivering sand to a specially- 
designed portable sand plant for road locomotives. This 
latter unit consists of a standard Yale high-lift truck 
on which is mounted a vertical cylindrical sand-storage 
tank having a capacity of about 40 cu. ft. It has a cone- 
shaped bottom fitted with a sand-delivery hose. To sand 
a locomotive the storage tank is raised to the elevated 
position, permitting delivery of sand by gravity flow. 

For the rapid transmission of instructions a commu- 
nication system is provided throughout the shop, with 
the control station located in the foremen’s office. This 
system incorporates paging speakers and talk-back sta- 
tions at various points inside the building and in the 
immediate vicinity outside. 

For fire protection, supplementing the fireproof con- 
struction of the building, a variety of equipment is pro- 
vided in the service and heavy repair section, including 
fog throwers, hose reels with conventional nozzles, and 
hand fire extinguishers. 

The shops and stores section of the new building has 
three levels, the lower of which, a half basement, is 
connected by a ramp with the depressed level in the 
service section of the main building. This lower level 
is devoted entirely to the storage of repair parts. The 
main floor of the shop and stores section is at the same 
elevation as the locomotive-floor-level working areas 
in the main structure. It contains office space for the 
stores personnel, a store room,-a room for cleaning 
filters and parts, a parts reconditioning room, and a 
sound-proofed room, provided with filtered air, for 
overhauling precision parts, such as injectors and 
governors. Connecting doors between the shops and 
stores section and the service and heavy repair section 
are fitted with Cornell overhead steel rolling fire doors. 

Equipment in the parts reconditioning room includes 
three overhead crane systems, each having two 1,000- 
lb. P & H. hoists. In the filter and parts cleaning room 
there is a two-ton P & H overhead crane. Other equip- 
ment in this room includes a Farr filter cleaner, a Farr 
filter oiler with a Yale motor-driven chain hoist over- 
head, and two dip tanks with a drain area in between. 

The entire third floor of the shops and stores sec- 
tion is devoted to facilities for employees of modern 
and pleasing appearance. These consist of a locker and 
wash room, a lunch room, and separate rooms for 
toilets and showers. The shower room has six showers 
in separate stalls with tile partitions. At each stall there 
is a small dressing room with metal partitions and 
door. In the shower, toilet and lunch rooms, the walls 
are of natural color glazed tile. The lunch room has 
wood tables and benches specially designed and built 
for this location. In the wash rooms are batteries of 
steel lockers and three Bradley washfountains. 

To give access to the shop a considerable amount of 
new trackage was constructed of 112-lb. material. This 
work involved the installation of about 40 Racor Model 
22 switch stands. 

Fuel and lubricant are furnished from storage and 
pumping facilities located several hundred feet north 
of the shop building. These include a 150,000-gal. fuel- 
oil storage tank and an oil unloading rack with ca- 
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pacity for five cars at a time. The oil is pumped from 
the storage tanks to the delivery outlets by two 100- 
gal. per min. pumps arranged in parallel. A brick build- 
ing houses these pumps, together with filters, a pressure 
tank and pumps for lubricating oil. 

All work in connection with this project was car- 
ried out under the general supervision of E. C. Vanden- 
burgh, chief engineer of the North Western, and under 
the direct supervision of B. R. Meyers, assistant chief 
engineer. The plans and specifications were prepared 
by De Leuw Cather & Co., Chicago, under the super- 
vision of the road’s engineering department, and in 
close cooperation with its mechanical department, 
headed by G. W. Bohannon as chief mechanical officer. 
The general contractor on the project was the S. N. 
Nielson Company, Chicago. 





Partial List of Products and Their Suppliers, C. & N.W. 
Diesel Shop, Chicago 


Acoustical ceiling tile in 
injector and governor 
FORE Bisics Siviaxe nae ne eke National Gypsum Company, Buffalo, 
N. ¥. 
Asbestos-cement baffle 
plates in exhaust system..Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, New 
York 
Controls for radiant 
heating system ......... Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Drop tables and hoist ..... Whiting Corporation, Whiting, Ind. 


Elevated sand tank ....... Ross & White Co., Chicago 
Filter cleaner and 

TIGRE \QUET acice-c:s:¢ Darseies Farr Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Fluorescent lighting 

GRSUECS? .«.caccone «+e Day-Brite Linen, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


Fog nozzles ..cscccccces Bowser, Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Glass blocks ..... sieceee- Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, 
Ohio 

Lavatories and_ toilet 
FESULIVOR® |< cous nacleaiawiaee Kohler Company, Kohler, Wis. 

Meters and filters for 
lubricant and fuel oil . 

Overhead cranes in parts 
reconditioning room, 
filter and parts cleaning 
room, and engine over- 


- Bowser, Inc. 


Rath room: ....cccce<g ses Hatnischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Pads under tie plates of _ 
Die TANS. osc idee coeeass Fabreeka Products Company, Boston, 
Mass. 


Precast concrete roof slabs. Federal Cement Tile Company, Chicago 
Projected steel sash and 


MOND cas. 05s me ainnn Hope Windows, Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Roof ventilators in heavy ; : 

PEMA SECTION .<.0s s:0.0.0.0 Swartwout Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Roof ventilators in service 

SCRUB bis ceca cv ekwacerd Arex Company, Chicago 
Roofing insulation and 

MIBCACIAIS) <ocinc cece ....-Johns-Manville Sales Corporation 


Sand tank on truck ....... Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
£ delphia, Pa. 
Steel overhead rolling 


engine doors ........+--Cornell Rolling Door Works, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Steel erhead rolling fire ; 

Cornell Rolling Door Works 


eee eee cere seesees 


doo 
Steel "shelis for concrete 


I) 5 nee ee erat gerne Raymond Concrete Pile Company, New 
or 
Structural steel ........-. Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


Switch stands and special b 
SEACU WOE! 56.5 cu ec wewne « Ramapo-Ajax division, American Brake 
Shoe Company, Chicago 

Thirty-ton traveling crane 
and auxiliary crane in 
heavy repair section ....Whiting Corporation 

Toilet partitions and stalls. —— Products Company, Cleveland, 

io 

Two-level crossover 
bridges ....... eeceeeeee Whiting Corporation 

Unit heaters ........++...Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis. 

Washfountains in locker 
PONE. Hos bce. sececeeee bradley Washfountain Company, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wrought iron piping for : 

radiant heating system ..A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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a_i J. Graham, 
president of the 
Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, has under- 
taken an unprece- 
dented job for the 
head of a railroad. 
It is his avowed aim 
to make personal 
contact with prac- 
tically every one of 
his railroad’s carload 
shippers — number- 
ing between 3,500 
and 5,000 — which 
task, when comple- 
ted, will have taken 
him on a series of 
tours totalling more 
than 50,000 = mi. 
Since the P. & W. V. is primarily a short bridge 
carrier of relatively long-haul traffic—only about 40 
per cent of its tonnage originates on line—the majority 
of its customers are located off-line, many of them at 
distant points. It is the latter with whom personal 
contact is rarest—therefore most desirable—and Mr. 
Graham has found a way to overcome the obstacle of 
time and geography so that not a single shipper need 
be slighted. Indeed, he has obeyed the old copy-book 
maxim by doing the hardest thing first; he has al- 
ready visited his customers in the Pacific coast, Cen- 
tral West and Southwest areas. 

The P. & W. V. chief, before he entered railroad- 
ing 10 years ago, was an executive of a bolt and nut 
manufacturing firm and later a vice-president of the 





Charles J. Graham 
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Pressed Steel Car Company, in which business he 
learned the value of “personal trade promotion.” Pon- 
dering the needs of his railroad in the postwar future, 
he seized upon the idea of trade promotion on a hither- 
to unprecedented scale; if it worked in industry, why 
not in transportation? 

The goal was clear. He must call on the customers 
in their own localities. But the physical problem of 
reaching thousands of plants in small towns stretch- 
ing from coast to coast seemed insuperable. Further- 
more, he had to stick to his job of directing the 
railroad at the same time. 

The solution was found in the “Westmoreland,” 
private car presented to Mr. Graham in 1941 for his 
personal use. The car, which is under lease to the 
railroad, and designated as P. & W. V. Business Car 
No. 300, suggested itself as the perfect home-and- 
office-on wheels—superior to, and cheaper than, hotels. 
Here the P. & W. V. president would do his traveling, 
his executive work, his visiting and his sleeping. _ 

The technique of the personal contact tour is simple. 
Perusal of the list of the P. & W. V.’s carload. ship- 
pers suggests the points at which stops will be con- 
venient to the maximum number of shippers. General 
and commercial agents of the road’s nine off-line 
traffic offices, when apprised of the tour itinerary, 
send out r.s.v.p. letter invitations to the road’s ship- 
pers inviting them to luncheon or dinner, and spec- 
ifying the time and place. In general, the customers 
are invited by the P. & W. V. man who customarily 
calls on them. 

Since the “Westmoreland” accommodates only 10 
at a meal sitting, it is not feasible to use it for 
meetings with shippers in large cities like Chicago and 
New York. At such points Mr. Graham abandons 
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The president of the P. & W. V. has already completed the greater part of his tour in four installments, as shown here. Lines do not show the actual rail routes taken; only those points 
are indicated at which Mr. Graham visited with his customers 
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his car temporarily and schedules a dinner party at 
a suitable hotel or club to which he invites as many 
shippers as are available. The ceiling on their number 
is the physical ability of the P. & W. V. president to 
greet each guest in person, since individual contact 
is the fundamental purpose of the tour. 

Mr. Graham’s ambitious undertaking is already 
we'l on its way to completion. Starting in February, 
1947, he has carried through to completion four sep- 
arate “installments,” during which he has covered 
practically every city of commercial importance in 
which are located P. & W. V. customers west of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Indianapolis. The accompanying 
map indicates the points—in order of call—at which 
the “Westmoreland” was parked for the entertainment 
of shippers on the four successive trips, each of which 
is shown in a separate block. It does not show the 
points from which shippers came to join Mr. Graham's 
parties. 

Tour One, February 4 to March 1, 1947, covered 
points on the Pacific coast and in Inter-mountain ter- 
ritory. Tour Two, lasting from May 7 to June 15, 
1947, covered a wide area of the North Central and 
Southwestern states, and included parking of the 
car at 22 points. Tour Three, running from. April 10 
to June 25, 1948, took in Pacific Coast points 
north of and including San Francisco, up through 
British Columbia and return via the Twin Cities. 
Tour Four, from October 6 to December 4, concen- 
trated on more thorough coverage of mid-western 
towns, during which the car was set out and parked 
at 30 separate points. 

Mr. Graham entertained at dinner parties in New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore during December, 
and in February will meet his customers in similar 
fashion at St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, and Cleveland. 
Later, he will meet his on-line shippers at Pittsburgh. 
Also during 1949 he intends to make a tour with the 
“Westmoreland” to reach the smaller cities east of his 


railroad. 
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The “Westmoreland,” 38-year old 
private car originally built for Steel- 
maker Frick, furnishes a perfect roll- 
ing headquarters for the 50,000-mi. 
tour 


He wants also to meet the traffic men of the rail- 
roads with which the P. & W. V. interchanges busi- 
ness directly or through connections. Hence, Howard 
Cofer, the “Westmoreland’s” cook, and Charles Ross, 
his assistant, get no respite from feeding guests even 
at breakfast, when the table is crowded with the local 
traffic officers of “home” roads at almost every point 
on tour. These morning discussions Mr. Graham 
describes as “very interesting.” 


History Behind "Westmoreland" 


The ‘‘Westmoreland” was built as a private car for 
Steelmaker H. C. Frick in 1910, and completely rebuilt 
in 1926. After his death, his daughter Helen took but 
one trip in it to the Pacific coast, then parked it in 
a private concrete museum at her summer estate at 
Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 

Introduced by Mr. Graham to the late Wendell 
Willkie in 1940, Miss Frick grew so enthusiastic over 
the presidential candidate that she had the “Westmore- 
land” removed from the museum and planned to turn 
it over to him for his use as president of the United 
States. When Willkie was defeated Miss Frick gave 
the car to Mr. Graham for his personal use, with the 
stipulation that the car be scrapped upon his retire- 
ment from railroading. 

The 82-ft. car houses an observation-lounge used 
as a living room; two bedrooms, with private bath, 
and two compartments, which share a bath. The kit- 
chen and pantry are well equipped for serving a party 
of 10, and there is a compartment and shower bath 
for the two-man crew of cook and assistant. At most 
points arrangements are made to park the car on a 
track affording steam, electric and telephone connec- 
tions. Where steam is not available, the crew fires up 
the Baker heater with which the car is equipped. 
Staples and vegetables are purchased from nearby 
markets; Mr. Graham himself occasionally ventures 
out with market basket to search for local delicacies. 
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The interior of the “Westmoreland” 
has been modernized and_ includes 
handsome photo murals which help 
sell Pittsburgh to guests of the P. & 
W.V.’s president 


A large deep-freeze locker in the “Westmoreland” can 
provision the party with meats for as long as three 
weeks with one loading. 


Work "As Usual" 


Since Mr. Graham must attend to running his 
railroad in between seeing customers, prior arrange- 
ments are made to have a direct telephone connection 
with the local exchange in each city where the car 
is parked, so that between meals and discussions he 
runs his affairs at home “as easily as though I were 
sitting at a telephone across the street.”” Monthly 
directors’ meetings at Pittsburgh he attends in person, 
during which time the car is parked at some central 
point on the itinerary. 

Arrangements for the tour are started months in 
advance. L. G. Walker, vice-president—operations, 
follows through on all details of schedules, servicing, 
parking, and facilities at stops with the passenger 
traffic department of the railroad initiating the move- 
ment out of Pittsburgh (the P. & W. V. does not 
operate passenger service), which, in turn, deals 
with the passenger traffic managers or general pas- 
senger agents of the railroads involved by circular 
memorandum. The “Westmoreland” has, in the course 
of the tour, been moved on every type of train in ex- 
istence, including way freights, but in no instance has 
any scheduled connection been missed nor has any 
railroad failed to provide the facilities agreed upon. 

Response to the tour thus far has been “way beyond 
our expectations,” Mr. Graham asserts. Off-line ship- 
pers are delighted that a railroad president will come 
to ‘their home territory to meet them. Most of them, 


especially in the smaller cities, find particular pleasure 
in spending time on a private railroad car and enjoy 
its peculiarly intimate hospitality. Indeed, in many 
cases, their communities see a parked off-line private 
car for the first time. Shippers have been glad to come 
irom as far as 70 miles distant to partake of the 
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Westmoreland’s comforts. Guests often stay as late 
as midnight—talking ‘‘mostly shop’—despite the fact 
that their hosts (Mr. Graham and the territorial P. 
& W. V. agent) refrain from even a hint of traffic 
solicitation and attempt to steer the conversation to the 
customers’ own businesses and problems or to general 
topics of the day. The experience of staying at the 
smaller cities and talking with his customers there 
has been a “revelation,’ Mr. Graham told Railway 
Age. “Very few individuals living in metropolitan 
centers have any idea what these smaller cities are 
doing in industry and commerce—or gage their traffic 
importance accurately. The extent of activity in all 
places visited is amazing.” 

The P. & W. V. is convinced that the personal 
contact tour is valuable in providing its chief executive 
and general agents with an intimate knowledge of the 
business of the country and of the distinctive problems 
of its individual shippers, wherever they may be; 
in giving the shippers a better knowledge of the P. & 
W. V. and its connections; and in creating a personal 
relationship impossible by any other method. The re- 
action has more than justified the time and effort 
involved. It is certain to bear fruit in shaping services 
more in line with shippers’ needs and desires. 





RESPONSIBILITY 


Businessmen, within the framework of a competitive 
economy, have a primary responsibility to operate their 
businesses profitably. It is a responsibility they owe to their 
stockholders and associates, to their workers and to the 
public. Without profits the businessman, as job-maker, 
cannot long provide expanding job opportunities or stabil- 
ity of existing employment. Since profits depend on the 
loyalty and ability of workers, as well as on the technical 
skill of management, the businessman should create in his 
enterprise conditions that encourage the maximum growth 
and development of the capabilities of employees. 
—Committee for Economic Development 
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Thomas Drever 


C. C. Jarchow 


ia Drever, president of American Steel Foun- 
dries since January 19, 1939, was elected chairman 
of the board at the annual meeting of directors in 
New York on January 27. C. C. Jarchow, who had 
been vice-president with general executive duties since 
January, 1947, was elected president to succeed Mr. 
Drever. C. E. Grigsby, formerly assistant vice-presi- 
dent, was elected a vice-president, and L. T. Moate, 
formerly assistant to the controller, was elected an 
assistant controller. 

Mr. Drever was born on May 2, 1882, in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and educated at the Royal High School 
there. He began his business career as a chartered 
accountant in Scotland in 1905. Later in the same 
year he came to New York where he worked as a 
certified public accountant until 1907, when he moved 
to Boston, Mass. On April 28, 1910, he joined Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries as controller. Mr. Drever re- 
signed this position on November 6, 1924, to assume 
the presidency of the Wahl Company, now Eversharp, 
Inc. He rejoined American Steel Foundries, as sec- 
retary and treasurer, on March 7, 1929, at which time 
he also was elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors. Three years later Mr. Drever was elected vice- 
president and treasurer, which positions he held until 
his elevation to the presidency. 

The new chairman of A.S.F., who resides in Chi- 
cago, is also chairman of the subsidiary Griffin Wheel 
Company and a director of the Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago. Mr. Drever is a member of the gov- 
erning boards of the Railway Business Association 
and the National Industrial Conference Board. 

Mr. Jarchow, who has resided in Evanston, IIl., for 
many years, was born in Chicago in 1894, Although 
he has never engaged in the public accounting pro- 
fession, he is a certified public accountant of Illinois 
and is a member of the Illinois Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, the American Institute of Ac- 
countants and the Controllers Institute of America. 
He joined American Steel Foundries in May, 1912, 
and was appointed controller in October, 1924. In 
January, 1943, he was elected vice-president and con- 
troller, retaining those offices until his election as vice- 
president with general executive duties. Mr. Jarchow 
has been a director of A.S.F. since September, 1943. 
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THOMAS DREVER ELECTED 
CHAIRMAN OF AMERICAN 
STEEL FOUNDRIES; 6. C. 

JARCHOW NEW PRESIDENT 


American Steel Foundries was incorporated on June 
26, 1902, and in that year and the next acquired. the 
Franklin Steel Casting Company, the Reliance Steel 
Casting Company, the Sargent Company, the Leighton 
& Howard Steel Co., the American Steel Foundry 
Company and the American Steel Castings Company. 
American Steel Castings was merged with A.S.F. on 
June 2, 1947, and was dissolved on September 30 of 
the same year. In 1905 A.S.F. acquired the Simplex 
Railway Appliance Company, and, in July, 1919, con- 
trol of Griffin Wheel, producer of chilled iron wheels 
for railroad service. On September 30, 1948, A.S.F. 
owned 86,460 shares of Griffin Wheel’s common stock, 
equivalent to 98.7 per cent of the outstanding shares. 
Other businesses acquired at various times include 
the Galesburg Malleable Castings Company; the Da- 
mascus Brake Beam Company; the Verona, Pa., plant 
of the Verona Steel Castings Company; the Newark, 
N. J., steel foundry plant of the American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Co.; the McKees Rocks, Pa., piant of 
Pressed Steel Car Corporation; Charles F. Elmes En- 
gineering Works; and King Machine Tool Company. 

The major portion of the company’s sales consists 
of equipment parts sold directly to the railroads or to 
the builders of railroad cars and locomotives. Among 
the company’s railroad products are freight-car trucks, 
springs, snubbers, clasp brakes, couplers, brake beams 
and car wheels. Its industrial division manufactures a 
line of miscellaneous castings for industrial use and 
the Elmes engineering division makes hydraulic pro- 
duction equipment. The King machine tool division 
produces boring and turning machines and lathes. 

American Steel Foundries’ principal plants are at 
Granite City, Ill.; Alliance, Ohio; East St. Louis, 
Ill.; East Chicago, Ind. (Indiana Harbor works) ; 
Verona, Pa.; Newark, N. J.; and Hammond, Ind. 
Griffin Wheel, the company’s chief subsidiary, owns 
plants at Boston; Cincinnati, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.: 
Chicago; St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas City; Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; Denver, Colo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; and Tacoma, Wash. During the 
fiscal year ended September 30, 1948 (the A.S.F. an- 
nual report for which appeared in a summarized form 
in Railway Age of December 25, 1948, page 55), the 
Griffin Wheel subsidiary shipped 295,500 net tons of 
chilled iron wheels and castings to railroads, to car 
builders for new equipment and to miscellaneous in- 
dustrial customers, compared with 302,709 net tons 
shipped in the previous fiscal year. 
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Reasonable Railroad Profits 
Essential, Says Faricy 


“Only alternative” is “drift to 
some form of government contro 


“Reasonable railroad profits are es- 
sential to the continued existence of the 
profit-and-loss system under which the 
American people enjoy their un- 
paralleled plenty and freedom,” William 
T. Faricy, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, said at a 
luncheon meeting of the Los Angeles 
(Cal.) Chamber of Commerce on 
February 3. 

“The alternative to reasonable rail- 
road profits,’ Mr. Faricy explained, 
“is a drift into some form of govern- 
ment control and operation of our rail- 
roads. Such a drift has carried rail- 
roads all over the world, outside of 
the North American continent, into 
state ownership and operation. If our 
railroads here so drift, contemporary 
history shows that the same _ forces 
would soon engulf other forms of trans- 
port, and that would be the longest 
possible step toward like treatment for 
all major lines of business and indeed 
most human activities.” 

The A.A.R. president pointed out that 
the rate of return on net investment 
realized by the railroads in 1948 aver- 
aged only 4% per cent. This . . . is 
far less than is earned on capital in- 
vested in other lines of business, which 
are no more subject to risk than the 
railroad business. And it is not enough 
to support the continuing program of 
improvement for still better and more 
efficient service in the future.” 

“Successful railroading depends upon 
nandling heavy traffic with high 
efficiency,” Mr. Faricy said. “And that 
is just what the railroads did in 1948, 
when traffic volume was nearly half 
again as much as in the pre-war peak 
year of 1929. And yet the larger vol- 
ime of business handled in 1948 earned 
‘or the railroads 23 per cent less than 
was realized on the smaller volume of 
‘rafic handled in 1929. This decline 
in earnings was not due to lessening 
efficiency, for railroad efficiency in 1948 
reached a new high. The decline in 
‘arnings was due to the fact that prices 
ind costs, including wages, have risen 
‘aster and so much farther than have 
ailroad rates.” 

“The way to keep on having the kind 
of privately-owned, business-operated 
rail transportation upon which _ this 
ountry has. thrived,” Mr. Faricy 
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GENERAL NEWS 


stated, “is to have rail revenues in line 
with costs, producing earnings which 
compare with those in other business, 
and which will justify and attract con- 
tinued investment in improvements. The 
choice before us is either adequate rail- 
road revenues, adjusted to today’s costs, 
or railroads which are government- 
operated and tax-supported.” 


Contrast Between Two Wars 

Mr. Faricy cited the contrasting ex- 
perience of the two kinds of railroad 
operation in the first and second World 
Wars. “In the first war,” he said, 
“the government operated the railroads 
and the taxpayers had to make up a 
loss which averaged nearly $2 million 
a day. In the second World War. 
there was no loss to be made up by the 
taxpayers, but the railroads paid into 
the Federal treasury more than $2 mil- 
lion a day. During the first war, the 
government made substantial increases 
in freight rates, whereas at the end of 
the second war, freight rates were no 
higher, and in many cases were lower, 
than when war began.” 

“But even these great savings to the 
taxpayers and to the shippers do not 
measure all the gain to the country 
from busines operation in the second 
World War, as contrasted with govern- 
ment operation in the first,” he said. 
“The greater gain was in the increased 
adequacy, efficiency and dependability 
of transportation. And the greatest 
gain of all was the shortened timetable 
to victory—a gain above and beyond 
statistical measure.” 


Railroad Earnings of Broad Concern 

“To the millions of persons who di- 
rectly and indirectly own the securities 
of the railroads it is important that they 
shall make reasonable profits,” Mr. 
Faricy maintained, “but it is equally 
important to the men who work on 
railroads. Prosperous railroads mean 
better jobs and more pay.” 

“Railroad profits are important to 
travelers and shippers,” he went on, 
“for they are the one basis on which 
there can be financed the improvements 
which mean more adequate and de- 
pendable freight service and more com- 
fortable and safer passenger service.” 

“But railroad profits,’ Mr. Faricy 
concluded, “are of even braoder con- 
cern, for they are essential to the con- 
tinued successful operation of the whole 
profit-and-loss system, under which the 
American people produce more, live 
better and enjoy wider freedom than 
any other people on earth.” 

Speaking at a luncheon meeting of 













the San Francisco (Cal.) Chamber of 


before his Los 
Faricy asserted 


Commerce two days 
Angeles address, Mr. 
that railroad freight rates now are 
“lower in comparison with the value 
of commodities hauled than they were 
even before the war. It is because of 
this abundant low-cost rail service that 
producers in all sections enjoy nation- 
wide markets, and consumers every- 
where have the widest possible choice 
of sources of supply.” 

“Other forms of transportation have 
aided in that development,” the A.A.R. 
president stated, “but no one of them, 
or all of them together, could do for 
this country what is done every day by 
its railroads.” The contributions of 
other forms of transportation, he 
added, “are possible: because backing 
them up, servicing their need for fuel 
and materials, and handling the low- 
rated commodities which others are not 
in position to handle, is the system of 
volume production of transporation in 
trains of cars on railroad tracks. That 
system is unapproached anywhere in the 
world.” 

To make railroads even more efficient 
and economical, Mr. Faricy said, “re- 
search is going on continually. But 
to apply the results of research and in- 
vention requires money, and the rail- 
roads can neither levy taxes nor print 
money. They get it either from their 
day to day income from operations, or 
from investors who will or will not put 
money into railroads, depending on the 
prospect of earning a reasonable re- 
turn.” 


Freight-Car Repair Called 
“Operation Rat Hole” 


Heavy repairs and rebuilding 
both “uneconomic,” says Snyder 


There is ample evidence that the 
spending of gigantic sums to repair 
old freight cars is proving to be “opera- 
tion rat hole,’ John I. Snyder, Jr., 
chairman and president of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, said in a recent 
address before the Association of Cus- 
tomers’ Brokers at the Curb Exchange 
in New York. “Accent on repair has 
been general,” he said. “The Office of 
Defense Transportation has reported this 
running as high as 30,000 cars under- 
going ‘heavy repairs’ monthly. Rebuild- 
ing of cars, which was very low during 
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RAILROADS AND UNIONS ASK 
EMERGENCY BOARD BACK 


The carriers and the non-operating 
unions have agreed to “invite” the fact- 
finding board back to Chicago to explain 
and interpret some of the points in its 
December 17, 1948, report, and to be of 
assistance in suggesting how the board's 
interpretation should be applied in in- 
stances where they have posed obstacles to 
a settlement. This decision, made at Chi- 
cago on February 2, is the outcome of 
negotiations — in progress nearly four 
weeks — based on this emergency board's 
recommendations that the unions be 
granted a retroactive seven-cents-per-hour 
wage increase, a 40-hour week with no 
reduction in pay, to be effective next fall, 
and various other changes in working 
agreements. 

The three members of the board, Dr. 
William M. Leiserson, Washington, D. C., 
George A. Cook, Sarasota, Fla., and David 
L. Cole, Paterson, N. J., have agreed to 
reconvene and are expected to meet w:th 
the carriers and the unions at Chicago on 
Monday, February 7. 





the war years, has been increasing. Both 
are uneconomic; especially so in view 
of the age and condition of many cars. 

“Mr. Aydelott of the Association of 
American Railroads, testifying before 
the Overton committee, conceded as 
much, reporting that on the rebuilding 
oi some types of cars as much was 
spent as the original cost of the car. 
During last year one railroad reported 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the rebuilding of some of its box 
cars in 1947. The per-car cost proved 
to be equal to about 75 per cent of 
the average cost of a new box car dur- 
ing 1947. That meant the spending of 
about three-quarters of the cost of a 
new car in order to give an old one 
‘a second life’ of perhaps eight or 10 
years. This may be an extreme case 
but it illustrates the economic fallacy 
of rebuilding.” 

As for repairing, Mr. Snyder went 
on, “the average cost of repairs per 
cars, both new and old, rose to $227 
per year for 1947, the latest figure avail- 
able. That was a three-fold increase 
in 10 years. During that year, the to- 
tal ‘garage bill’ of Class I railroads 
was nearly $400,000,000. During five 
years it had totaled $1,840,000,000. That 
was a sum big enough to buy consid- 
erably more than 400,000 new box, gon- 
dola and hopper cars—types which were 
shortest in supply—at 1947 prices . 
The only solution of the long-continued 
freight car crisis is new freight cars in 
considerably larger numbers than it has 
been possible to produce up to this 
time. To increase the level of freight 
car production the car builders need 
two things: More orders and more 
steel.” 

From about the time that a 10,000- 
cars-monthly program was first publicly 
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discussed, he continued, the railroads 
were ordering cars at an average rate 
of 10,000 monthly. “Of these orders 
one-quarter went to their own captive 
shops and three-quarters to the con- 
tract builders. During the last half of 
1948 there was a sharp change in this 
picture. The ordering rate dropped to 
about 6,600 cars monthly. Of this to- 
tal, 48 per cent were placed in railroad 
shops. Since a major railroad objective 
is obtaining more cars more quickly, 
to relieve shortages, serve shippers bet- 
ter and retain traffic in the face of 
stiff competition, this is short-sighted. 
Already on the books of the railroad 
shops are total orders for sixteen 
months’ operation at their average rate 
of monthly production during last year. 
The car builders’ backlog. on the same 
hasis, can be run through in nine months, 
and some car builder shops have only 
a three to six months’ backlog. 

“Furthermore,” Mr. Snyder said, “the 
railroad shops built 29,438 cars last 
year. They built 29,501 in 1923, the 
peak car-building year following World 
War I. They have been operating at 
their top. proved capacity. The car 
building industry has been operating at 
less than 60 per cent of its 1923 pace. 
Thus we have a curious situation, defy- 
ing logic. The railroad shops chock-a- 
block with work—and packing more 
work in! Freight cars are one of the 
nation’s most critical needs, and espe- 
cially in the face of threat of war, and 
more than 40 per cent of the car build- 
ers’ productive capacity not in use. 
It would be far sounder, in the self- 
interest of the railroads themselves— 
and in the best interest of the public— 
if the proportion of orders in railroad 
shops were to be decreased. This would 
enable the railroads to speed repair 
and reduce the considerable number of 
cripples which are off line and idle 
while they await their turn in the 
shops. It also would permit the car 
builders to make more complete use 
of their superior facilities in putting 
more new cars on the rails, more 
cuickly. Particularly at this juncture 
the railroads should be concentrating on 
improving their transportation facilities, 
and should spend neither cash nor en- 
ergies on the fallacy of increasing their 
manufacturing facilities.” 
New Car Costs 

Following the slump in the freight-car 
ordering rate some months ago, Mr. 
Snyder continued, there was discussion 
of the increased cost of cars. “Of course 
prices are up. But apparently they re- 
main among the cheaper things that the 
railroads must buy. The A.A.R.’s eco- 
omnist recently testified that ‘fuels, ma- 
terials and supplies’ are more than 120 
per cent above 1939 levels. He noted 
that crossties are up 147 per cent; car 
lining lumber, 241 per cent; coal at 
mines, 140 per cent; and Diesel fuel 
has advanced 124 per cent. I thought 
of that as I noted the latest large freight 
car order reported in Railway Age, 750 
50-ton hoppers for the Reading. The 





price was $4,300 per car. That, I dis- 
covered, represented an advance of only 
90 per cent over the average price of 
hoppers in 1939, as given in I-C.C. 
records. I have an idea that some of 
the discussion about the extent of the 
rise in price of freight cars misses a 
pertinent point. Almost every time a 
railroad orders cars today it is buying 
‘more car’ than in 1939—bigger cars, 
having greater load capacities and hence 
able to pull in bigger earnings. Such 
cars weigh more, cost more, carry more 
—and they are a very sound and profit- 
able investment. The railroads can af- 
ford these better transportation tools 
because they pay for themselves, and 
quickly. Even the types of cars now 
long in service, nearly all of smaller 
load capacity, show a marked increase 
in gross earnings since 1939. The aver- 
age annual revenue per freight car in 
1947 was nearly 110 per cent above 
1939.” 

“Looking at ourselves in the mirror,” 
the Pressed Steel Car Officer con- 
cluded, “neither the railroads nor the 
car builders can be proud of their ac- 
complishments in delivering better, high- 
speed transportation to the freight-using 
public. Railroad cars today are still 
Model T’s. We are trying to meet 1950 
competitive conditions with freight cars 
little different from those of decades 
past. With all of the new developments 
of recent years in mechanical design, 
in tools and new materials, the freight 
car remains virtually untouched. And, 
in the meantime, the truck, the bus and 
the airplane are cutting into railroad 
revenues and, thus, into the future 
prosperity of the car building industry. 
We of the car building industry cannot 
avoid taking some of the responsibility 
with this situation because there must 
be new and better types of freight cars 
that research can bring to the fore. For 
example, a better car will carry freight 
more safely. The Class I railroads’ bill 
for damage to lading in 1947 was nearly 
$122,000,000. 

“The big job ahead is for the car- 
builders and the railroads together to 
design the car of the future. I do not 
know what it might be. It may be many 
tons lighter than the present cars 
through use of aluminum, magnesium 
or other materials. It may have roller 
bearings. It may look as much different 
from today’s cars as does the modern 
Pullman car, compared with that of 40 
years ago. America is growing. Our 
economy is still expanding. People have 
more money to spend and that means 
more goods to be hauled. The big 
question that confronts all of us—the 
railroads and the car builders, is who 
will carry this freight of the future. 
The railroads can carry it if we jointly 
pool our imaginations, our engineering 
and production skills, and our faith in 
the future of rail transportation to de- 
velop a product that will be more econ- 
nomical for shippers to use, safer for 
goods handled, speedier, cheaper to buy 
and operate, and more flexible in use.” 
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“Black Market” Ticket 
Hearing Moves to Miami 


Testimony shows railroads and 
hotels are overcoming problem 


There was a tremendous amount of 
smoke, but not too much fire, as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
vestigation of alleged “black market” 
ticket practices moved to Miami, Fia., 
where hearings were held on January 
24-26. The purpose behind these hear- 
ings was described in the Railway Age 
of October 16, 1948; the Chicago 
hearing was reported in the issue of 
November 27, and the New York hear- 
ing in the issue of December 25. The 
Miami hearing, like the others, was 
conducted by Commissioner Richard F. 
Mitchell, with Examiner F. E. Mullen 
assisting and with C. H. Johns as at- 
torney for the I.C.C. 

It was not denied by railway 
witnesses that some form of “black 
market” had existed on Miami Beach. 
Under cross-examination by Alexander 
S. Gordon, general counsel of the Mi- 
ami Beach Hotel Operators’ Associa- 
tion, this fact was brought out, but it 
was also evident that the situation is 
much alleviated this season. The rail- 
ways made a sincere effort and spent 
considerable money in tracking down 
each instance of alleged irregularity, 
but were unable to find a single com- 
plainant who was willing to press 
charges, or even give details as to what 
had transpired so that the investigation 
could be pursued further. Mr. Gordon 
explained that the hotel owners are 
most anxious to break up any ticket ir- 
regularities that may still exist and 
promised the complete cooperation of 
the hotel association, including financial 
assistance, if necessary, to the railways, 
in their efforts to police the sale of 
reservations from the Greater Miami 
resort area. 

George Rone, operator of two hotels 
in Miami Beach, claimed that, through 
the intervention of a bellboy in one of 
his hotels, he was put in touch with a 
man who procured reservations for him 
tor $25, when he could not get them in 
any other way. Under cross-examina- 
tion, Mr. Rone admitted the alleged in- 
cident had taken place in 1947, but in- 
sisted “everyone knows that the ticket 
racket is still flourishing.” In common 
with all the Miami Beach hotel men 
called as witnesses later, Mr. Rone 
stated that the situation might be al- 
leviated if the railways would follow the 
air lines’ example and establish ticket 
oitices in Miami Beach, as well as in 
‘owntown Miami. The hotel men were 

‘0 unanimous in stating that the situa- 
tion, as far as securing reservations out 
oF Miami is concerned, has been ma- 
‘crially improved, but that the matter 

getting reservations southbound is 
still chaotic and confused. 

hadouri Chaachou, who came _ to 
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Miami a few years ago and purchased 
four hotels, was a colorful, if somewhat 
erratic witness. Despite the fact that 
Mr. Chaachou stated that he had writ- 
ten “100,000 letters” to the President, to 
the I.C.C., to the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, to senators and con- 
gressmen and other public figures, as 
well as to newspapers throughout the 
country, complaining as to the “ticket 
racket” existing in Miami, he was an 
unwilling witness who failed to put in 
an appearance until a subpoena was 
served upon him by a United States 
marshal. Under urging by Commis- 
sioner Mitchell, he stated that ‘“every- 
body on the street at the Beach talks of 
how much premium he paid to get 
down here by rail,” but, when asked for 
specific instances, gave none, stating 
that he had supplied proof in letters al- 
ready written to the I.C.C. and A.A.R. 


Hotels Will Cooperate 

Samuel Kaplan, executive secretary 
of the hotel association, pointed out that 
there were 380 hotels in Miami Beach 
and that efforts of porters and trans- 
portation clerks in those hotels to sup- 
ply their patrons with Pullman and 
coach reservations had resulted at times 
in the tieing up of such reservations; 
also that he had had many complaints 
from operators of smaller hotels who 
claimed that big hotels “hog” the space. 

He said that conditions became so 
bad that the association had called a 
meeting with railway representatives in 
December, 1947, with a view to correct- 
ing the evils then existinz. He claimed 
the hotel operators were as anxious as 
the railroads to see that prospective 
passengers got a fair break and stated 
chat the present requirement of turning 
back reservations not to be used at 
least 72 hours before the departure time 
of trains had done much to break up the 
former practice of “hoarding” reserva- 
tions. He pointed out, however, that 
some 60 per cent of the clientele of the 
Miami Beach hotels who use ‘the rail- 
ways at all use streamlined coach trains 
on which reservations are required and 
that their interests must also be con- 
sidered. He approved of the charge of 
$1 which will be assessed for such 
coach reservations effective February 1, 
but stated that he did not think the 
charge was high enough. He claimed the 
principal complaint was that prospec- 
tie passengers, particularly from the 
north, are told that no space is avail- 
able on a certain train and, after “scur- 
rying around” and getting space, either 
by paying a premium or otherwise, they 
board the train only to find plenty of 
vacant space. In conclusion, he offered 
the services of the association to the 
railways to further any plan that gave 
hope of success in alleviating the situa- 
tion and stated that his association was 
prepared to share the expense of set- 
ting up “reservation clearing houses” in 
Miami and New York. 

Commissioner Mitchell suggested that 
vacant space on coach trains that were 


presumably sold out was _ probably 
caused by the fact that 25 per cent of 
the passengers with reservations do not 
show up, and expressed the hope that 
the $1 reservation charge might assist 
in correcting this unfortunate condition. 
In response to a suggestion from I. N. 
Parrish, general manager, Miami 
Beach Chamber of Commerce, that all 
reservations be checked to assure the 
railways that they were not being held 
for speculation under fictitious names, 
the commissioner stated that the job 
would be a gigantic one; that the com- 
mission obviously could not issue an 
order of that nature that would apply 
to Miami alone and cited the fact that 
it would require the New York Central, 
for example, to check an average of 
over 12,000 reservations daily. In re- 
sponse to his question, it developed that 
some 2,500 reservations are made out 
of Miami daily at the height of the sea- 
son. : 


Hotel Porters Testify 

Kenneth Humphreys, transportation 
manager for the Saxony Hotel in Mi- 
ami Beach, described the Hotel Trans- 
portation Men’s Association of Miami 
3each, of which he is president. This 
association, Mr. Humphrey said, was 
formed for the express purpose of com- 
bating the “black market” and exposing 
“ticket racketeers” and also to counter- 
act the unfavorable publicity, much of it 
undeserved, that the hotel porters were 
receiving. This association now has 63 
members, representing nearly all the 
larger hotels on the Beach. Mr. 
Humphreys explained that, while the 
hotel pays him $100 per month, his 
principal source of income is in the 
form of gratuities from guests for 
whom he has secured transportation by 
rail or air. He explained that city or- 
dinances in both Miami and Miami 
Beach prohibit his asking more than $1 
for securing rail tickets and reserva- 
tions but that tips from guests usually 
amount to more than that, and are 
given voluntarily. 

Under cross-examination, Mr. 
Humphreys admitted that he does at- 
tempt to anticipate the needs of his 
guests, sometimes buying their return 
space in advance of their arrival, but 
stated that each reservation purchased 
is intended for some specific guest and, 
in support of this, pointed out that his 
cancellations amount to less than 10 per 
cent of the tickets he purchases. 

George Broker, superintendent of 
service of the President Madison Hotel 
at Miami Beach, gave substantially the 
same testimony, but Broker stated that 
the hotel advances him certain sums 
with which to buy tickets. Under cross- 
examination by Attorney Johns, he ad- 
mitted that he had, in two cases in 
January, 1949, requested identical 
reservations on both the Seaboard Air 
Line and the Florida East Coast for 
the same two persons. 

Bernard L. Kroutter, special agent, 
Bureau of Inquiry, I.C.C., stated that 
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he had spent some time in the Miami 
area checking railroad reservation bu- 
reau practices and running down com- 
plaints as to railway employees ac- 
cepting bribes for space reservations, 
but had been unable to substantiate a 
single case of such violations. He also 
investigated complaints as to “black 
market” sales of reservations by other 
than railway employees, but found that 
none of the complainants would or 
could give him details as to names and 
places so that further investigation 
could be conducted. 


Testimony by the Railways 

The unanimous opinion of railway 
officers who testified was that the situa- 
tion had much improved, largely be- 
cause of increased cooperation between 
railways and hotel owners; the 72-hour 
cancellation rule on ticket refunds; and 
the fact that the demand for reserva- 
tions has not been quite so great this 
season. However, according to the Mi- 
ami “Herald” of January 2¢, a discor- 
dant note was sounded by Livingston 
Goddard, secretary of the Federation 
for Railway Progress. Mr. Goddard did 
not appear at the hearing, but, after his 
statement to the “Herald,’’ Commission- 
er Mitchell proposed to subpoena him, 
only to find that he had left town. Ac- 





CHARTER DAY CELEBRATION 
FOR C. B. & Q. 


The celebration of the centennial year 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will 
be launched on February 12, with a Charter 
Day program at Aurora, lil., the city in 
which the system had its genesis. 

At the Paramount theatre, at 11 a.m., 
a group of professional actors and dancers, 
together with members of the Burlington 
Zephyr chorus, will present a series of 
dramatic sketches depicting in turn: (1) 
Departure of Chief Blackhawk and his 
Indian tribes from Northern Illinois in 
1833, leaving the area for settlement by 
the whites; (2) The difficult and costly 
transportation conditicns existing about 
1840—particularly between Aurora and 
Chicago; (3) Debate over the granti:g of 
a charter to the Aurora Branch Railroad 
(nucleus of the Burlington) in the IIinois 
legislature and eventual passage and sig- 
nature by Governor Augustus C. French, 
and (4) Aurora’s celebration of the grant- 
ing of the charter. 

Script for the presentation has been 
written by Gordon A. Taylor; it will be 
produced by Mrs. Helen T. Geraghty. The 
dances will be directed by Romola James. 

The presentation will be followed by a 
luncheon in the Leland hotel sponsored by 
the Aurora Chamber of Commerce, which 
will be attended by a large delegation of 
prominent citizens, including Burlington 
officers, from Chicago. 

Burlington Day observances are tenta- 
tively scheduled at various key points on 
the system on dates throughout the forth- 
coming spring and summer. 
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cording to the “Herald,’’ Mr. Goddard 
said: “The railroads are acting like os- 
triches with their heads in the sand. 
They refuse to concede that anything is 
wrong with their reservation practices. 
If you don’t know a railroad official or 
if you don’t pay a bribe or a tip, you 
can’t get a room. That’s the story of 
the Miami hearing.” 

J. B. Sharpton, passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Atlantic Coast Line, stated 
that 90 per cent of the requests for 
Pullman space to and from Florida are 
for room space of one type or another, 
while only 40 per cent of the total space 
available consists of rooms. He pre- 
sented a statement showing that, on the 
five principal trains operated niorth- 
bound out of Miami by the F.E.C. be- 
tween March 1 and 15, 1948, occupan- 
cy of room space was 99.9, 99.4, 95.2, 
100 and 92 per cent respectively, as 
against 73.1, 81.1, 54.1, 80.5 and 73.9 
per cent for open section space. As to 
complaints that space could not be ob- 
tained and yet the trains were running 
“half empty,” he pointed out that people 
making such complaints must have 
(Continued on page 343) 


New York Central Asks 
Increase in Ferry Fares 


The New York Central has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to increase rates on passen- 
ger and vehicular traffic moving over 
ferryboats operated by the West Shore 
(N.Y.C. subsidiary) across the Hudson 
river between New York City and 
Weehawken, N. J. 

The railroad pointed out that expan- 
sion of public bridge and tunnel facili- 
ties between New Jersey and New 
York City had caused ferryboat rev- 
enues, including the portion attribu- 
table to rail-ferry passengers, to fall 
from $1,060,207 in 1939 to $610,699 in 
1947. Meanwhile, ferryboat operating 
expenses, without allowance for any re- 
turn on investment, jumped from $1,- 
337,075 to $2,102,158. The rate of loss 
increased further in 1948. 


President Appoints Fact-Finding 
Board in Diesel Dispute 


To avert the strike called for Janu- 
ary 31 against 15 Western railroads by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, following the carriers’ refusal to 
arbitrate the union’s demand for a se- 
cond engineman on multiple-unit Diesel 
locomotives, President Truman has ap- 
pointed an emergency fact-finding board. 
Members of the board, which is sched- 
uled to begin hearings in Chicago on 
February 7, are George W. Taylor, 
professor at the Wharton School of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Col. 
Grady Lewis, Washington, D. C., attor- 
ney; and George E. Osborne, professor 
in the Law Department of Leland Stan- 
ford University. 

It is understood the board’s jurisdic- 
tion covers all the roads, 60 in number, 


Additional General News appears on pages 126, 127 & 128. 





on which the B. of L. E. has demanded 
extra Diesel enginemen. Details of the 
dispute were given on page 36 of last 
week’s Railway Age. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Revenue carloadings for the week 
ended January 29 totaled 679,255 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads 
announced on February 3. This was a 
decrease of 30,330 cars, or 4.3 per cent. 
below the previous week; a decrease of 
47,690 cars, or 6.5 per cent, below the 
corresponding week last year; and a 
decrease of 155,796 cars, or 18.7 per 
cent, under the equivalent 1947 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended January 22 totaled 709,585 
cars, and the summary for that week 
as compiled by the Car Service Divi- 
sion, A.A.R., follows: 


‘ Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the week ended Saturday, January 22 


District 1949 1948 1947 
Eastern 134,725 142,511 152,228 
Allegheny 153,191 161,640 171,393 
Pocahontas 60,145 66,625 72,646 
Southern 125,586 130,709 140,054 
Northwestern 72,109 81,401 90,083 
Central 

Western 106,338 126,610 131.67( 
Southwestern 61,643 


57,491 63,854 


Total Western ; 


Districts 235,938 269,654 285,607 
Total All 

Roads 709,585 771,139 821,928 
Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products 43,888 44,703 56,732 
Livestock 10,490 9,460 14,033 
Coal 158,242 181,545 193,282 
Coke 15,398 15,263 14,042 
Forest products 37,362 42,822 45,980 

re 12,579 11,059 12,468 
Merchandise 

= ot I 90,155 103,074 116,936 
Miscellaneous 341,471 363,213 368,455 
January 22 709,585 771,139 821,928 
January 15 Jas.ere 808,308 828.060 
January 8 721,507 830,810 830,953 


Cumulative 
total 3 weeks 2,164,364 2,410,257 2,480,941 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended January 22 totaled 71,767 cars, 
as compared with 74,956 cars for the 
previous week, and 71,769 cars for the 
corresponding week last year, according 
to the compilation of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue ‘Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 

Totals for Canada: 
January 22, 1949 71,767 32,76! 
January 24, 1948 71,769 34,317 


Cumulative totals for Canada: J 
January 22, 1949 214,270 95.491) 
January 24, 1948 222,376 103,313 


Twelve RRs Add Fee to Cost of 
Reserved-Seat Coach-Train Fare 


Twelve eastern and southern railroads 
have added a special charge to the price 
of tickets on reserved-seat coach trains 
for use beginning February 1 (see Rail- 
way Age of January 22, page 51). The 
12 are the New York Central (including 
the Boston & Albany), the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 
Illinois Central, the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, the Central of Georgia, the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, the 
Seaboard Air Line, the Atlantic Coast 
Line and the Florida East Coast. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Rochester Club Sponsors Week of 
Anniversary Celebrations 


Twenty-five years of transportation 
progress will be celebrated in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., the week of February 7, in 
connection with the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Transportation Club of 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce. 
Highlight of the week will be the club’s 
silver anniversary dinner on February 
10, announceme::t of which was  pub- 
lished in the Railway Age of January 
22, page 52. 

In addition to the dinner a series of 
displays portraying 25 years of trans- 
portation progress will be on exhibition 
in the chamber of commerce lobby. 
These displays will include, among 
others, working model railroads and 
models of railroad equipment ranging 
from that in use 25 years ago to the 
latest now in service. A series of trans- 
portation movies, open to the public, 
will be shown continuously each noon 
during the week at the chamber of com- 
merce. 

Albert J. Monro, vice-president of the 
Blanchard Storage Company, is in gen- 
eral charge of arrangements. Among 
those assisting him is Frank Corlett, di- 
vision freight agent of the Erie. 





P. T. McKinney, of the general pub- 
licity department, Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp. will preset an address 
on “Three Hundred Years of Rail” be- 
fore the Chicago Chapter of the Railway 
and .Locomotive Historical Society on Feb- 
ruary 11, at 7:30 p.m., at 84 East Ran- 
dolph street. His talk will be illustrated 
with 70 slides. 


Theodore M. West of the Association 
of American Railroads was elected 
president of the San Francisco Traffic Club, 
at its January 19 meeting. Other officers 
elected were: Vice-president, Jack R. 
Collingwood, Standard Oil Company of 
California; treasurer, A. Button, Paci- 
fic Chemical & Fertilizer Co., and sec- 
retary, Franklin J. Keleher. 


The next meeting of the Canadian 
Railway Club will be he'd on February 
14, at 8 p.m., at the Mount Royal Hote’, 
Montreal, Que. Dr. Gustave Gindras 
will present an illustrated talk on “Re- 
habilitation of the Paraplegic.” 


E. Grosvenor Plowman, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic for the United 
States Steel Corporation, will be the 
guest speaker at the meeting of the 
Women’s Traffic Club of New York on Feb- 


ruary 8, at the Park Sheraton Hotel, 
Seventh avenue and 55th street. His 
subject will be “Nationalization of 
British Railroads.” 


The Car Department Association of St. 
Lovis will hold its next meeting on Feb- 
ruary 15, at 8 p.m., at the Hotel DeSoto, 
St. Louis, Mo. J. R. Jackson, mechani- 
cal engineer, Association of American 
Railroads, Chicago, will talk on 
“A.A.R. Research Activities of Inter- 
est to the Car Department.” 


CAR SERVICE 


Suspends Order Requiring Heavy 
Loading of Carload Freight 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
has suspended from February 14 until 
April 16 its General Order ODT 184A, 
the minimum-loading order for carload 
freight. The suspension came in Sus- 
pension Order ODT 18A, Revised-1, 
and it applies not only to the order but 
also to all outstanding special directions 
and permits issued in connection there- 
with. 

The announcement by Director J. 
Monroe Johnson of O. D. T. emphasized 
that the order “is not being revoked but 
is merely being suspended for a 60-day 
period during which carloadings are 
normally far below peak levels.” The 
O. D. T. director attributed the decline 
in carloadings at this time “in part” 
to the “severe wintry conditions which 
have prevailed in various portions of 
the country.” He added that the sus- 
pension order would be “promptly re- 
voked” in the event “pronounced freight 
car shortages threatened to develop” 
during the 60-day period. 








Domestic Equipment Orders 
Reported in January ; 


Domestic orders for 1,425 freight 
cars were reported in Railway Aye in 
January. No orders were reported for 
locomotive or passenger cars. The ap- 
proximate cost of the freight cars is 
$5,800,000. An accompanying table lists 
the orders in detail. 





Freight Cars 


Jan. 22 Mather Stock Car Co. .......... 
Jan. 22 N. P. 


Type Builder 

50-ton Hopper Bethlehem 
70-ton Cov. Hopper Greenville 
40-ton Refrig. Co. Skops 


Pressed Stzel 


70-ton Hopper 
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SUPPLY TRADE 





The Vapor Heating Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has opened a new office at Hous- 
ton, Tex., with J. T. Elwood, formerly lo- 
cated at the firm’s St. Louis (Mo.) of- 
fice, in charge. 


H. L. Lansing, whose election as vice- 
president—sales and engineering of the 
Rail Joint Company, with headquarters in 
New York, was announced in the Janu- 
ary 8 issue of Railway Age, was born in 
Schenectady, N. Y., on June 17, 1907. 
He attended Union College in that city, 





H. L. Lansing 


graduating in civil engineering in 1928, 
and joined Rail Joint as a draftsman in 
November of that year. He was ad- 
vanced to research engineer in 1939 and 
was further promoted to chief engineer 
in 1943, the position he held at the time 
of his election as vice-president. 


Herbert J. Rosen, whose election as 
president of the Griffin Wheel Company, 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway 





Herbert J. Rosen 


Age of December 18, 1948, was born 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., on February 12, 
1885. He entered the service of Griffin 
Wheel on July 2, 1500, and has re- 
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mained with the company continuously 
since that time. He was elected a vice- 
president and director in December, 
1943, and was serving as executive vice- 
president at the time of his election as 
president. 


Ernest P. Waud, whose election as 
chairman of the executive committee, 
Griffin Wheel Company, Chicago, was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 18, 1948, was born on April 10, 
1882, in London, England, and came to 
the United States with his parents in 
1891. He attended St. Paul’s Cathedral 
School at Garden City, N. Y., and Cor- 
nell University. Mr. Waud entered the 





Ernest P. Waud 


service of Griffin Wheel on May 1, 
1905, and advanced through successive 
positions to that of president on De- 
cember 3, 1937, which post he held un- 
til his recent election as executive com- 
mittee chairman. He is a director of the 
firm, and also of the American Steel 
Foundries, the Union Special Machine 
Company, the Pyle-National Company 
and the Ideal Roller & Manufacturing 
Co. 


D. R. Staples has been appointed man- 
ager of the Diesel locomotive engineer- 
ing department of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, and Ralph A. Miller has been ap- 
pointed section manager, electrical sec- 
tion, of the same department. 


R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., has announced 
the following appointments: S. A. Bator- 
son, district sales representative for 
northeastern United States and Eastern 
Canada, at Syracuse, N. Y., to assist 
LeTourneau distributors in New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Maine, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland and New Foundland- 
Labrador and Prince Edward Island; 
F. W. Duke, district sales representative 
to assist LeTourneau distributors in 


lower New York state, upper New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Maryland; M. B. 
Crowley, district sales representative, at 
Raleigh, N. C., to assist LeTourneau 
distributors in Virginia, West Virginia, 
and North and South Carolina; and J. 
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representative 

Mississippi, 
Louisiana and western Tennessee. In 
those states Mr. Sevick will assist Le- 
Tourneau distributors, the Kessler-Si- 


sales 
Arkansas, 


Sevick, district 
in Oklahoma, 


mon Machinery Company, the Tri- 
State Equipment Company, and the 
Watkins-Aldridge Equipment Company. 


Negotiations to combine the Taylor- 
Wharton Iron & Steel Co. and the Weir 
Kilby Corporation have been completed. 
The move, which involves an exchange 
of stock, will strengthen the competi- 
tive position and earning power of both 
companies, G. R. Hanks, president of 
Taylor-Wharton, said. “The association 
of these two businesses gives Taylor- 
Wharton the opportunity of supplying 
the manganese steel for Weir Kilby’s 
operations and of developing business 
in the territory served by that com- 
pany’s Birmingham plant,” he explained 
in a letter to stockholders. “There will 
be no change in the management or 
corporate name of Weir Kilby. O. De- 
Gray Vanderbilt, Jr., will continue as 
president, and O. DeGray Vanderbilt III as 
vice-president. In like manner, Taylor- 
Wharton’s entity and management will 
remain intact. It is expected that Mr. 
Vanderbilt and his son will both be- 
come officers and directors of Taylor- 
Wharton at the next annual meeting.” 


George L. Cotter, whose appointment 
as director of engineering of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company at Wilmerd- 
ing, Pa., was reported in the Railway 
Age of January 15, is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan. Mr. Cotter has 
been associated with Westinghouse Air 
Brake since 1923, and served in various 
capacities in the engineering depart- 





George L. Cotter 


ment and in the general office until 
his appointment in 1929 as district en- 
gineer for the Pittsburgh (Pa.) dis- 
trict. In 1940 he was appointed com- 
mercial engineer, and in 1943 was ad- 
vanced to western district engineer at 
Chicago. He was promoted to assistant 
western manager there in 1945 and to 
western manager in March, 1947. He 
held the latter post at the time of his 
appointment as director of engineering. 








The Chain Belt Company has announced 
the opening of two new district sales of- 
fices, one at 8001 Clayton road, St. 
Louis, Mo., under the direction of 
Clarence R. Studer, district sales engineer, 
and the other at 340 W. Church street, 





Clarence R. Studer 


Jacksonville, Fla., under the direction of 
David B. Hill. Mr. Studer was with the 
General Electric Company as applica- 
tion and sales engineer for 19 years. He 
handled the products of Chain Belt in 
the St. Louis area for four years be- 
fore his recent appointment as district 
sales engineer. Mr. Hill began his busi- 
ness career as conveyor engineer with 





David B. Hill 


the Ford Motor Company and has had 
over 25 years of experience covering 
design, installation, service and sales in 
this and closely related fields. He joined 
Chain Belt in 1937 and was district 
sales engineer in the Chicago and At- 
lanta, Ga., offices before his new ap- 
pointment as district manager at Jack- 
sonville. 


Frank W. Klimcheck, recently elected 
president of the Ashtabula Hide & Leath- 
er Co., has announced that Hosea Hill and 
his son, Lawrence Hill, have sold their 
interest in the firm and retired from 
the business. Howard Van has been elect- 
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ed executive vice-president of the com- 
pany and Maurice C. Howe, who has been 
with the company 37 years, has been 
elected vice-president. 


Robert Watson, a representative of the 
Hulson Company, Chicago, has been elect- 
ed vice-president of the firm, and William 
C. Douglas, whose retirement as assist- 
ant vice-president—freight traffic, New 
York Central, at Chicago, was re- 
ported in the Railway Age _ of 
January 1, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president. Mr. Watson 





Robert Watson 


served an apprenticeship in locomotive 
construction and design at Kilmarnock, 
Scotland, in which country he was born. 
He came to the United States in 1923 
and joined the Ingersoll-Rand Company 
as a machinist and, shortly thereafter, 
worked as a draftsman for the American 
Locomotive Company. In 1925 Mr. 
Watson joined the Erie as chief drafts- 





William C. Douglas 


nian in Cleveland, Ohio, which position 
he held until 1929, when he joined the 
Firebar Corporation as mechanical and 
sales engineer. He was appointed sales 
engineer and western sales manager for 
the Waugh Equipment Company in 
1932. From 1938 to 1941, Mr. 
Watson was employed by Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, and in the latter 
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year returned to Waugh Equipment as 
assistant to the president and vice-presi- 
dent. In May, 1948, he joined the rail- 
way equipment division of the Ameri- 
can Welding & Manufacturing Co., and 
several months later joined the staff of 
the Hulson Company. 

Mr. Douglas entered railroad service 
on September 1, 1895, at the age of 15, 
as a messenger in the traffic department 
of the Michigan Central (N. Y. C.) at 
Chicago. After serving in various ca- 
pacities at that point, he became chief 
clerk to the general freight agent at De- 
troit, Mich., in August, 1917. Mr. Doug- 
las next served successively as division 
freight agent at Grand ‘Rapids, Mich., 
and Detroit, later advancing to assist- 
ant general freight agent at the latter 
point. He was transferred back to Chi- 
cago in September, 1919, and subse- 
quently appointed assistant freight traf- 
fic manager. Mr. Douglas next held 
successive positions as freight traffic 
manager, assistant general freight traf- 
fic manager and assistant vice-president 
—freight traffic. He retired from the 
latter post on January 1, at which time 
he joined the Hulson Company as as- 
sistant to president. 


Nelson C. Walker, assistant district 
manager of the Berwick, Pa., plant of 
the American Car & Foundry Co., has been 
appointed district manager of that plant, 
to succeed Justus W. Lehr, who has been 
grented an extended leave of absence. 
Mr. Walker received a B.S. degree in 





Nelson C. Walker 


mechanical engineering from Rutgers 
University and studied for his master’s 
degree at the University of Iowa. He 
was, for several years, industrial engi- 
neer for the Glenn L. Martin Company 
in Baltimore, Md., after which he joined 
the Waterbury Clock Company as chief 
industrial engineer, later becoming pro- 
ject manager of manufacturing. Subse- 
quently, he joined the Noma Electric 
Corporation as chief engineer and as- 
sistant to the vice-president of manu- 
facturing and, immediately before join- 
i.g American Car & Foundry, was 
rresident of the United Tank Corpora- 
tion. 


David P. Jones, formerly associated 
with the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
has joined the Valve Pilot Corporation as 
purchasing agent. 


The Nathan Manufacturing Company 
has announced the following additions 
to its organization: M. W. McMahon, 
working out of Buffalo, N. Y.; J. W. 
Rapp, working out of Roanoke, Va.; 
Joseph Schultz, Jr., working out of Al- 
bany, N. Y., and D. M. Vance, working 
out of San Antonio, Tex. 


Thompson-Bremer & Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturers of Everlock fastening pro- 
ducts, has announced the election of 
Henry T. Chamberlain as president, suc- 
ceeding Arthur H. Thompson, founder of 
the company, who has been elected 
chairman of the board. Other officers 
elected are: William J. Dunn, vice-presi- 
dent; Joseph M. Griffen, secretary, and 
Walter M. Neuman, controller. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, has 
announced a series of promotions and 
changes in its sales division, as follows: 
O. O. Lewis, assistant sales manager, 
promoted to sales manager; Harry L. 
Hilleary, for the past 17 years manager 
of the St. Louis, Mo., branch, trans- 
ferred ‘to Chicago as assistant sales 
manager; L. A. Weom, manager of the 
pump division, transferred to St. Louis 
as branch house manager, succeeding 
Mr. Hilleary; and Donald T. Johnstone, 
assistant manager of the pump division, 
promoted to succeed Mr. Weom as 
manager of the division. 


J. R. Feeney, formerly manager of the 
Chattanooga, Tenn., branch of the Gray- 
bar Electric Company, has been appointed 
operating manager at the Birmingham, 
Ala., branch, and J. D. Akers, formerly 
manager of the outside construction and 
supply department at Kansas City, Mo., 
has been appointed manager of the Lan- 
sing, Mich., branch. 


W. H. Fehrs, formerly assistant to the 
president, in charge of railroad sales, of 
the Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., has been 
appointed a vice-president with head- 
quarters in the main office at Chicago. 


FINANCIAL 


Correction, N.C. & St. L., not Nickel 
Plate, Plans Equipment-Trust Issue 





It was reported incorrectly in the 
Railway Age of January 22, page 55, 
that the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis (Nickel Plate) had applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to assume liability for $4,320,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates. The 
application was filed by the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis. 
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Missouri-Kansas-Texas. —— /uterest Pay- 
ment.—Directors of this road authoriz- 
ed an interfm payment on February 1 of 
one coupon of the adjustment mortgage 
bonds. The coupon, which bears the 
date October 1, 1941, represents inter- 
est at 5 per cent for the six months 


ended June 30, 1941. 


St. Louis-San — Francisco.—/izvidend.— 
This road has declared an initial divi- 
dend of $1 a share on the common 
stock, payable March 1 to stockholders 
of record February 14. 


New Securities 


Applications have been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by : 

Atlantic Coast Line—To assume liabil- 
ity for $10,665,000 of series J equipment 
trust certificates, the first installment of 
a proposed $19,350,000 issue to finance 
in part acquisition of the following 
equipment : 

Description and Estimated 
builder Unit Cost 
Diesel-electric — pas- 

senger locomotives (Electro- 

Motive Division, General 

Motors Corporation) ........$219,438 
3 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric — pas- 

senger locomotives (Electro 

Motive) 
12 3,000-hp. Diesel-electric freight 

locomotives, each consisting of 

one 1,500-hp. “A” unit and 

one 1,500-hp. “B’’ unit (Elec- 

tro-Motive) 


3 2,000-hp. 


219,301 


316,135 


1,800 box cars (American Car & 
oi ie aa, ONG Se ae et ea 4,341 

1,000 hopper-bottom coal cars 
CSO 2 a ee 3.458 
145 pulpwood cars (A.C. re Jer toe 3,999 
2 baggage cars (A.C.F. 60,723 

6 double-bedroom, b . r- 1 oun ge 
sleeping cars (A.C.F.) ...... 122,632 

6 two-drawing- room, fourteen’ 
roomette sleeping cars (A.C.F.) 118,834 

20 coaches (Pullman- nate aha 
Car Manufacturing Company) 92,619 


10 dining cars (Pullman-Standard) 120,862 
The locomotives were delivered last 
year in July and December, and the cars 
are now being delivered. Certificates of 
the $10,665,000 installment proposed to 
be issued at this time would be dated 
March 1, and would mature in 15 an- 
nual installments of $711,000 each, be- 
ginning March 1, 1950. They would be 
sold on the basis of competitive bids, 
and the interest rate would be fixed bv 
such bids. . 
Pennsylvania.—To assume liability for 
$10,005,000 of series W equipment trust 
certificates, the first installment of a 
proposed $19,995,000 issue, the whole of 
which would finance in part the acquisi- 
tion of the following equipment : 
Description E stimated 
and builder Unit Cost 
4 660-hp. Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives (American Locomo- 


ae, ee $ 82,500 
5 660-hp. Diesel-electric switching 


locomotives (American) ...... 83,000 
6 1,500-hp. Diesel-electric freight 

locomotive “A” units (Baldwin 

Locomotive Works) ........... 190,000 


6 1,500-hp. Diesel-electric freight 
locomotive “B’’ units (Baldwin) 162,000 

16 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives (Baldwin) ......... 106,000 

25 660-hp. Diesel-electric switching 


locomotives (Baldwin) ......... 83,000 
18 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric nassen 

ger locomotive ‘A’ units (Electro- 

Motive Division, General Motors 

EN Ee ares ene 243,000 


22 1,500-hp. Diesel-electric freight 
locomotive “A” units (Electro- 
DTS RESP S Sy secede ge a at 190,000 

5 1,500-hp. Diesel-electric freight 
locomotive “B’ units (Electro- 
OS eee eee 162,000 

10 600-hp.  Diesel-electric freight 
locomotives (Electro-Motive) 


81,500 
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10 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching 
— (Fairbanks, Morse & 
oo ee pe mete ains 106,000 
4 1 ‘ono: hp. Diesel- electric switching 
locomotives (Fairbanks, Morse) 105,500 


7 380-hp. Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives (General Electric 
eS CS SO ae Re eee 53,000 

25 single-bedroom sleeping cars _ 
(Rudd Company) ........2... 148,000 

6 single and double bedroom sleep- 

ine Pars: LEG) | sou Seow eneae 144,000 


14 single and double bedroom sleep- 
ing cars (Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company) ...... 127,000 
The whole $19,995,000 issue, of which 
the $10,005,000 installment now proposed 
is a part, would be dated November 1, 
1948, and would mature in 15 annual 
installments of $1,333,000 each. begin- 
ning November 1, 1949. The installment 
would be sold on the basis of competi- 
tive bids and the interest rate would be 
fixed by such bids. 


Division 4+ of the I.C.C. has authorized: 

International-Great Northern. — To as- 
sume liability for $1,870,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates, series BB, to 
finance in part the acquisition of 500 
gondola cars (see Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 15, page 51). The certificates will 
be dated January 15, and will mature 
in 10 annual installments of $187,000 
each, beginning January 15, 1950. The 
commission’s report approved a selling 
price of 99.31 for the issue with a 2% 
per cent interest rate—the bid of “Hal. 
sey, Stuart & Co., which will make the 
average annual interest cost approxi- 
ma‘ely 2.66 per cent. The certificates 
were reoffered to the public at prices 
vie'ding from 1.6 to 2.8 per cent, accord- 
ing to maturity. 

Pennsylvania.—To assume liability for 
$7,965,000 of equipmeiit trust certificates, 
series V, the second and final install- 
ment of a $15,900,000 issue, the proceeds 
of which are being used to finance in 
part the acquisition of equipment cost- 
ing a total of approximately $19,877,500 
(see Railway Age of January 15, page 
51). The certificates will be dated No- 
vember 1, 1948, and will mature in 15 
annual installments of $531,000 each, be- 
ginning November 1, 1949. The com- 
mission’s report approved a selling price 
of 99.802 for the issue with a 2% per 
cent interest rate—the bid of Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, which will make the 
average annual interest cost approxi- 
mately 2.55 per cent. The certificates 
were reoffered to the public at prices 
yielding from 1.25 to 2.7 per cent, ac- 
cording to maturity. 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico.—To 
assume liability for $1,870,000 of 
equipment trust certificates, series BB, 
to finance in part the acquisition of 500 
gondola cars (see Railway dye of Jan- 
uary 15, page 51). The certificates will 
be dated January 15, and will mature 
in 10 annual installments of $187,000 
each, beginning January 15, 1950. The 
commission’s report approved a. selling 
price of 99.389 for the issue with a 
2% per cent interest rate—the bid of 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, which will 
make the average annual interest cost 
approximately 2.64 per cent. The cer- 
tificates were reoffered to the public at 
prices yielding from 1.6 to 2.75 per 
cent, according to maturity. 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland & Pittsburgh.—7% regular guar- 
anteed, 87'2¢, quarterly: 4% special guaran- 
teed, 50¢, quarterly; both payable March 1 
to holders of record February 10. 














Erie.—$5 preferred <A, $1.25, quarterly, 
payable March 1, June 1. September 1 and 
December 1 to holders of record February 
11, May 13, August 15 and November 15. 

Illinois Central.—6% preferred, $3.00, pay- 
able March 1 to holders of record February 8. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—$1.00, 
payable March 1 to holders of record Feb- 
ruary 9. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—6% 
preferred (accum.), $1.50, payable April 1 to 
holders of record February 25. 

Norfolk Southern.—-75¢, quarterly, payable 
March 15 to holders of record March 1. 

Norfolk & Western.—75¢, quarterly, pay 
able March 10 to holders of record February 


9. 

North Carolina..-7% guaranteed, $3.50, 
semi-annually, payable February 1 to holders 
of record January 20; 7% guaranteed, $3.50, 
semi-annually, payable August 1 to holders of 
record July 30. 

Reading..-4% non-cumulative 1st preferred, 
50¢, quarterly, payable March 10 to holders 
of record February 17. 

St. Louis-San Francisco... common (initial), 
$1.00, payable March 1 to holders of record 
February 14; 5% conv. preferred A_ y.t.c. 
$1.25, quarterly, payable March 15, June 15. 
September 15 and December 15 to ‘holders of 
record March 1, June 1, September 1 and 
December 1. 

Southern.—_-common, $1.00, quarterly, pay- 
able March 15 to holders of record February 
15: 5% non-cumulative preferred, $1.25, 
quarterly, payable March 15, June 15 and 
September 15 to bolders of record February 
15, May 13 and .\ugust 15. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Feb. Last Last 
1 week year 

price of 20 
railway « 4 
42.85 43.54 48.65 


Average 
representative 
stocks 

Average price of 20 
representative railway 
HONGS: sacnweceoe ars 


89.58 90.35 86.62 


CONSTRUCTION 


P. R. R. Continues Work on 
Pittsburgh Passenger Station 


A second step in the Pennsylvania's 
$20,000,000 program for improvement 
and modernization of its Pittsburgh, 
Pa., passenger terminal has been auth- 
orized by the road’s board of directors. 
it was announced on February 2 by J. 
A. Appleton, vice-president. This part 
of the program will cost approximately 
$6,000,000, and will include extension of 
station tracks; construction of new 
platforms; building of a new exit for 





passengers on Liberty avenue and con- 


struction of a new taxicab loading sta- 
tion at the exit; building of a new inter- 
locking plant, and erection of enclosed 
shelters covering the tracks. Engineer- 
ing work, ordering of materials and 
contractual arrangements are scheduled 
to get underway immediately. 

The first step in the program is near- 
ing completion as scheduled, at a cost 
of about $2,000,000. As described in 
Railway Age for December 13, 1947, it 
included removal of the old train shed, 
many track changes preparatory to the 
work contemplated in the second step, 
the construction of a new service build- 
ing for employees and a mew under- 
ground passageway between the service 
building and Liberty avenue east of 20t» 
street for the convenience of yard em 
ployees. 
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Work to be undertaken in future steps 
in the program includes: The construc- 
tion of a lewer concourse, with moving 
stairways, to permit passengers to reach 
westbound trains without crossing 
tracks; the building of moving stair- 
ways leading directly to the Grant 
Street ramp, for the use of commuters 
who do not wish to go through the 
station building; modernization of the 
outside rotunda leading to the main en- 
trance of the station (walks will be 
widened and more space will be pro- 
vided for taxicabs and automobiles) ; 
and complete renovation of the waiting 
rooms of the station building. The walls 
will be redecorated, new floor laid and 
the columns refinished. All lighting will 
be of the indirect type. 


“Q” Plans New Railroad as 
Chicago-Kansas City Link 


A program for shortening the Burl- 
ington’s Chicago-Kansas_ City, Mo.. 
main line by 23 miles was disclosed last 
week in the filing at Jefferson City, Mo., 
of articles of incorporation for a new 
45-mi. railroad to be known as the 
Kansas City & Brookfield. The termi- 
nal points named in the articles of the 
new railroad are, respectively, a junc- 
tion with the Wabash about two miles 
east of Missouri City in Clay county 
and a junction with the Burlington’s 
Carrollton branch near Tina in Carroll 
county (see accompanying map). 

The Burlington proposes to use 
Wabash tracks for 12%4 miles between 
Birmingham and Missouri City Junc- 
tion, the new railroad for 4514 miles 
between Missouri City Junction and 
Tina Junction, the Burlington’s Carroll- 
ton branch for 2114 miles between Tina 
Junction and Forker, and a new 7-mi. 
cut-off to be built by the Burlington 
between the latter town and a_ point 
just west of Brookfield. The resulting 
86-mi. route would be practically 
straight, would shorten the Burlington’s 
Chicago-Kansas City main line 23 miles 
and would be much faster than its 
present line via Cameron Junction. 

The new route would reduce the run- 


ning time of night passenger trains be- 
tween Chicago and Kansas City by an 
estimated 2% to 3 hr., and would per- 
mit operation of daytime “Zephyrs” 
leaving the two cities at noon and ar- 
riving at destinations by 7:30 p.m. 
Freight train schedules would _ be 
similarly affected, speeding up service 
not only on the Chicago-Kansas City 
line but to and from points beyond on 
connecting lines, 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville—This 
road plans to replace 13.7 mi. of 90-Ib. 
rail between Monon, Ind., and Lafay- 
ette with 115-lb. rail during 1949. Ap- 
proximately 10 mi. of the released rail 
will be moved to the Michigan City 
(Ind.) branch. Ditching and bank res- 
toration work amounting to approxi- 
mately $50,000 will be undertaken this 
year and some 100,000 cross ties will 
be installed, including 100 sets of switch 
ties. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—This 
road has awarded the following con- 
tracts, the estimated costs of which are 
shown in parentheses: To The Day 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., for in- 
stallation of a new dust collecting sys- 
tem in grain elevator at Armourdale, 
Kan. ($111,000); to Lobert & Klein, 
Duncan, Okla., for construction of a 
new 32-ft. by 136-ft. combination 
freight and passenger station and plat- 
forms at Duncan ($77,500); to List & 
Weatherly Construction Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., for substructure and _ steel 
erection work in connection with the 
replacement at Peck, Kan., of a 20- 
panel pile trestle with six deck plate 
girder spans on concrete masonry 
($89,000) ; to Wolfes-Jensen & Co., 
Chicago, for masonry remodeling at 
Athol, Kan., of bridge No. 2581, two 
deck plate girder spans of which will 
be replaced with heavier steel ($22,- 
000); to the Duffin Iron Works, Chi- 
cago, for steel fabrication and erection 
in connection with the 1,440-ft. exten- 
sion of platforms and canopies between 
four tracks at the LaSalle Street sta- 
tion in Chicago, the project being un- 
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dertaken jointly with the New York 
Central at a total cest of $101,500; to 
the A. M. Turner Company, Chicago, 
for roof covering, drainage and con- 
crete work involved in the aforemen- 
tioned project at the La Salle Street 
station: and to Knott & Mielly, Inc., 
Chicago, for the replacement of electric 
distribution lines with underground 
construction and for the installation of 
a new switch gear at the road’s Fifty- 
first Street passenger car shops in Chi- 
cago ($242,500). 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


H. J. McDonald, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, at Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
elected vice-president. Mr. McDonald 
was born at Chilesburg, Ky., on Octo- 
ber. 22, 1890, and was educated at Mil- 
lersburg Military Institute, Kentucky 
State University and the United States 
Military Academy. He entered railroad 
service on October 22, 1910, as a clerk 
for the Chesapeake & Ohio at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., serving in this capacity for 
six years. Subsequently, he served the 








H. J. McDonald 


C. & O. as fuel inspector, fuel clerk, 
allotment commissioner and chief clerk 
to the assistant superintendent of trans- 
portation, all at Huntington, W. Va. 
Mr. McDonald went to the general of- 
fices at Cleveland on January 1, 1934, 
as chief clerk to the assistant to the 
vice-president. Three years later he be- 
came office manager to the assistant to 
the president and, on July 22, 1939, he 
was appointed assistant to the vice- 
president of the C. & O. On February 
16, 1943, Mr. McDonald became assist- 
ant to the president of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis. 


H. A. Sanders, trainmaster of the Grand 
Trunk Western at Durand, Mich., has 
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been promoted to assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich., succeed- 
ing the late A. J. Clancy, whose death 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 15. W. A. Eddy, general yard- 
master at Durand, replaces Mr. Sand- 
ers. 


E. Spencer Miller, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Maine Central, 
has been elected first vice-president, 
with headquarters as before at Port- 
land, Me. 


W. K. Chapman, division freight agent 
of the Pennsylvania at Washington, D. 
C., has been named assistant to vice- 
president of the Central region, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Chapman will be in charge of public re- 
lations for the road in that area. A na- 
tive of Crafton, Pa., Mr. Chapman at- 
tended public schools there, and was 
graduated from Phillips Andover 
Academy, Andover, Mass. He received 
his bachelor of arts degree from Prince- 
ton University in 1933 and entered the 





W. K. Chapman 


service of the Pennsylvania at Pitts- 
burgh in 1935, serving in various 
freight station and yard offices. In 1936 
he was promoted to trace clerk at 
Wheeling, W. Va. After serving in sev- 
eral clerical positions at Cleveland, 
Ohio, Youngstown and Akron, he was 
advanced to freight solicitor at Pitts- 
burgh. In 1944 Mr. Chapman was pro- 
moted to district freight agent at San 
Francisco, Cal., and became division 
freight agent at Washington, on March 
16, 1948. 


Timothy G. Sughrue, chief engineer of 
the Boston & Maine, the Maine Central 
and the Portland Terminal, has been 
elected executive vice-president of those 
roads with headquarters remaining at 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Sughrue was born in 
Nashua, N. H., on February 22, 1889, 
and entered railroad service in June, 
1906, as a section man on the B. & M. 
after graduating from Nashua high 
school. He attended the University 
of New Hampshire and during summer 
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vacations in 1906 and 1907 worked as a 
yard clerk and sectionman. In 1909, af- 
ter graduation, he was appointed chain- 
man, becoming a rodman in 1910, a 
draftsman in 1911, assistant supervisor 
of bridges and buildings in 1914 and su- 
pervisor of bridges and buildings in 





Timothy G. Sughrue 


1918. Mr. Sughrue was appointed divi- 
sion engineer of the Terminal division 
of the B. & M. in 1927. In 1939 he was 
appointed engineer of maintenance of 
way of the Maine Central and Port- 
land Terminal, and became chief en- 
gineer of those roads and the Boston & 
Maine on April 15, 1942. 


W. Tyler Spencer has been promoted to 
office assistant to the president of the 
Seaboard Air Line, at Norfolk, Va. A 
native of the Eastern shore of Virginia, 
Mr. Spencer entered tke service of the 





W. Tyler Spencer 


Seaboard in 1914 and has served in 
various capacities. At the time of his re- 
cent promotion he held the position of 
special representative in the president’s 
office. 


Alfred D. Wolff, Jr., research engineer 
of the New York Central system at 
New York, has been appointed assistant 
vice-president. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 








FINANCIAL LEGAL & 
ACCOUNTING 


Roy G. Bundy, whose appointment as 
tax commissioner of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, at Chicago, 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 8, was born on December 26, 
1884, at Whitewater, Wis. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Wisconsin 
in civil engineering in 1909 and at- 
tended special courses in the Marquette 
University College of Law from 1917 to 
1919. Mr. Bundy first entered railroad 
service in the summer of 1906 as an 
axeman and rodman in the engineering 
department of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul (now the C. M. St. P. & 
P.), and after graduation from college 
in. June, 1909, became assistant engi- 
neer, maintenance of way, with the 





Roy G. Bundy 


Northern Pacific at Spokane, Wash. In 
December, 1909, he left the N. P. to 
work for the city of Spokane as an in- 
spector for the city engineer, and in 
September, 1911, he returned to the 
Milwaukee Road as an instrumentman 
in the engineering department at Mil- 
waukee. He was subsequently transfer- 
red to the tax department at that point 
in October, 1911, as a clerk, advancing 
to chief clerk in February, 1913. Mr. 
Bundy was promoted to tax agent at 
Milwaukee in November, 1921, and, 
when the tax department was moved to 
Chicago in October, 1937, he was trans- 
ferred in that position. He served as 
tax agent at Chicago up to the time of 
his recent appointment as tax commis- 
sioner. 


P. N. Davis has been appointed auditor 
of the St. Louis, San Francisco & Tex- 
as (subsidiary of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco), with headquarters at Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


OPERATING 


F. A. Hansard, superintendent of thc 
Ocala district of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, with headquarters at Ocala, Fila.. 
has retired from active service at his 
own request. J. L. Kennedy, acting super- 
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She doesn’t wear chrome trim, and her paint is 
black, but she, too, is truly modern. She was built for 
a job — a modern job — and she does it well. 

With planned scheduling she can stay on the road 
16 and 18 hours a day, 27 or 28 days a month. With 
proper servicing — and such servicing facilities save 
more than they cost — she can be turned around in an 
hour or two. With her modern design, based on pro- 
gressive engineering, her maintenance costs are lov’. 
And with equal attention, she — the modern steam 
locomotive — will give you more train-miles, more ton- 
miles, more passenger-car miles per year for each dollar 
of investment than any other type of motive power. 

There is a place for steam, and in this place the 
modern steam locomotive is doing an outstanding job. 


We are continuing to build such locomotives. 





February 5, 1949 











DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio — Lima Locomotive Works 
Division; Lima Shovel and Crane Division. Hamilton, 
Ohio — Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co.; Niles Tool 
Works Co. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Locomotives; Cranes and 
shovels; Niles heavy machine tools; Hamilton diesel 
and steam engines; Hamilton heavy metal stamping 
presses; Hamilton-Kruse automatic can-making ma- 
chinery; Special heavy machinery; Heavy iron cast- 
ings; Weldments. 








intendent of the district, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent. J. L. Mears, act- 
ing superintendent terminals at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., has been appointed super- 
intendent terminals there. Mr. Hansard 
was born at Talladega, Ala., on De- 
cember 1, 1882, and entered railroad 
service in 1903 with the Birmingham 
Southern Terminal at Ensley, Ala., act- 
ing as yard clerk and switchman until 
1904. In the latter year he went with 
the A.C.L. as brakeman, becoming con- 
ductor in 1905, trainmaster in Novem- 
ber, 1922, and superintendent of the 
Ocala district in April, 1930. 


G. F. Tedards, trainmaster of the 
Charleston & Western Carolina, has 
been appointed superintendent, with 
headquarters as before at Augusta, Ga. 
J. M. Marsh has been appointed train- 
Augusta. The position 
superintendent has been 


master at 
of assistant 
abolished. 


TRAFFIC 


Charles J. Hinger, passenger agent of 
the Illinois Central, at New Orleans, 
La., has been appointed district passen- 
ger agent at Houston, Tex., in charge 
of the district passenger office, closed 
during the war years and recently re- 
opened. 


Riley E. Davis has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent in charge 
of sales and service for the Mississippi 
Central, with headquarters at Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 


W. J. Fillingim, regional assistant 
freight trafic manager of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, has been 
appointed general perishable freight 
agent, with headquarters as before at 
Boston, Mass. 


Warren M. Greff, district traffic agent 
of the Illinois Central at Greenwood, 
Miss., has been transferred to Jackson, 
Miss., where he succeeds Henry T. Lewis, 
whose promotion to general traffic agent 
at that point was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of January 29. Mr. Greff is 
succeeded by James S. Frost, traffic agent 
at Memphis, Tenn. 


Charles H. Gattis, assistant passenger 
trafic manager of the Seaboard Air 
Line at Norfolk, Va., has retired from 
active duty after 57 years of service. 
Mr. Gattis was born at Raleigh, N. C., 
on November 3, 1879, and entered rail- 
road service on February 1, 1891, as 
clerk with the Associated Railways of 
Virginia & the Carolinas at Raleigh, N. 
C., serving in that capacity until May 1, 
1895. He went with the Seaboard Air 
Line on June 1, 1895, and served suc- 
cessively as clerk and ticket agent, 


traveling passenger agent and division 
passenger agent at Raleigh, until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1910, when he became general 
passenger agent of the Georgia & Flo- 
rida at Augusta, Ga. On September 1, 
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1914, Mr. Gattis became tourist agent 
of the S.A.L. at Raleigh and from April, 
1917, to January 31, 1920, engaged in 
detached service under the United 
States Railroad Administration at var- 
ious cantonments, directing troop move- 
ments. He was appointed assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent, S.A.L., at Nor- 
folk on February 1, 1920; general pas- 
senger agent in April, 1931 and assist- 
ant passenger traffic manager on De- 
cember 1, 1936. 


W. F. Hoagland, district freight agent 
of the Pennsylvania at Canton, Ohio, 
has been appointed division freight 
agent at Norfolk, Va., succeeding to 
the duties of Randolph B. Cooke, general 
freight agent, who was granted a leave 
of absence until the end of the year, 
when he will retire after 44 years of 
service. John B. Corey, district coal agent 
at Boston, Mass., has been appointed dis- 
trict freight agent at Altoona, Pa., suc- 
ceeding G. A. Shaffer, who moves to 
Washington, D. C., as division freight 
agent. Mr. Shaffer succeeds W. K. Chap- 
man, who has been appointed assistant to 
the vice-president of the Central re- 
gion at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MECHANICAL 


Harry S. Marsh, whose promotion to 
superintendent—car department, of the 
Missouri Pacific at St. Louis, Mo., was 
reported in the Railway Age ot Janu- 
ary 8, was born on May 10, 1898, at 
Carlyle, Ill. He began his railroad ca- 
reer in August, 1915, as a car clerk 
for the Chicago & North Western and 
later served in various positions in the 
car department until May, 1917, when 
he entered the United States Army as 
a cavalryman. In September, 1919, he 





Harry S. Marsh 


returned to the C. & N. W. and worked 
in the car department until November, 
1924, when he became assistant foreman 
for the M. P. at DeSoto, Mo. He was 
subsequently advanced through various 
positions to that of passenger car fore- 
man at North Little Rock, Ark., in 
March, 1935, and to general car in- 
spector at St. Louis in the following 
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year. Mr. Marsh was appointed general 
freight and passenger car foreman ai 
North Little Rock in September, 1940, 
cad general car inspector at St. Louis 
in May, 1941. He was further advance: 
to assistant superintendent—car depart- 
ment at St. Louis in August, 1947, the 
post he held at the time of his promo- 
tion to superintendent—car department. 


Charles Ormonde Butler, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent motive power 
of the Atlantic Coast Line at Fitzger- 
ald, Ga., was reported in the Railway 
Age of January 15, was born on May 
7, 1897, at Wilmington, N. C., and was 
graduated in mechanical engineering 
from North Carolina State College in 
1922. He entered railroad service in 
June, 1922, with the A. C. L. In Aug- 
ust, 1922, he went to Columbia Univer- 
sity for special training, returning to 
the A.C.L., at Wilmington as machin- 
ist in January, 1923, and transferring 
to Waycross, Ga., the following month. 
in November, 1923, Mr. Butler was ap- 
pointed shop inspector, becoming ma- 
chinist on March 1, 1933; lead man on 
March 16, 1936; and gang foreman on 
October 4, 1937, all at Waycross. On 
July 1, 1938, he became night round- 
house foreman at Lakeland, Fla.; on 
June 16, 1939, day roundhouse foreman, 
and on August 1, 1941, general foreman. 
Mr. Butler entered military service in 
July, 1942, returning to the A.C.L. on 
December 28, 1946, as master mechanic 
at Florence, S. C., and transferring to 
Rocky Mount, N. C., on March 1, 1948, 
where he remained until his recent pro- 
motion. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


John E. Thraff, whose promotion to 
general storekeeper of the Great North- 
ern at St. Paul, Minn., was reported in 
the Railway Age of January 8, first en- 
tered G. N. service in June, 1906, as a 
laborer at Willmar, Minn. He later ad- 





John E. Thraff 


vanced successively to the positions oi 
storeman, clerk, general foreman, loca 
storekeeper and division storekeeper. 
serving at Havre, Mont., Whitefish. 
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Hundreds of steam locomotives now in road 
service are capable of giving many more years 
of really profitable operation if their efficiency is 
stepped up. 

As shown by the experience of fifty railroads, 
steaming performance can be decidedly im- 
proved by installation of Security Circulators. 

Security Circulators have the additional ad- 
vantage of definitely lessening honeycombing, 
flue plugging and cinder cutting, thus making 


possible greater locomotive utilization and also 





affording a worth-while saving in boiler main- 
tenance costs. 


of % ** 


For nearly forty years American Arch has been 
designing and furnishing arch brick for coal- 
burning locomotives. Now American Arch has 
introduced the Security Dutch Oven to increase 
efficiency of combustion in oil-burning steam 
motive power, and installations have already 


been made in over two hundred locomotives. 


American Arch Company Ine. 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO 
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Judith Gap, Interbay, Wash., Hillyard 
and Gold Bar. He was later employed 
in the supply departments of the Paci- 
fic Car & Foundry Co., the Southern 
Pacific and the United States Shipping 
Board, returning to the G. N. in Janu- 
ary, 1919, as storekeeper at Williston, 
N. D. He was transferred to Havre in 
September, 1922, as district storekeeper, 
advancing to assistant general store- 
keeper, Lines West, at Hillyard, in 
February, 1924. Mr. Thraff was ap- 
pointed district storekeeper at Great 
Falls, Mont., in October, 1931, and as- 
sistant general storekeeper at St. Paul 
in April, 1942, He held the latter posi- 
tion at the time of his recent promotion 
to general storekeeper. 


William B. Owens, whose appointment 
as purchasing agent of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Lines at Houston, Tex., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of January 
15, was born on June 15, 1900, at Long- 
view, ‘Tex. He was educated in the 
grade and high schools at Palestine, 
Tex., where he entered M. P. service 
on July 1, 1917, in the stores depart- 
ment. In 1922 he was transferred to 





William B. Owens 


Houston to serve in various clerical ca- 
pacities until 1929, when he was as- 
signed to a number of buying jobs. Dur- 
ing the war period, Mr. Owens handled 
War Production Board orders and pri- 
orities and became chief clerk to the 
purchasing agent in September, 1945. 
He was serving in the latter position at 
the time of his appointment as purchas- 
ing agent. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


H. T. Sagert, formerly owner and gen- 
eral manager of a radio company at St. 
Charles, Ill., has been appointed radio- 
communication engineer for the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific at Chicago, 


H. B. Garrett, assistant signal engineer 
of the Southern Pacific at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been promoted to signal 
engineer at that point, succeeding R. D. 
Moore, who has retired after 49 years 
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of service with that road. F. D. Mattos, 
manager of treating plants, has also re- 
tired after more than 43 years of S. P. 
service. 


Charles H. Tobin, whose appointment as 
signal engineer and superintendent of 
telegraph of the Delaware-& Hudson at 
Albany, N. Y., was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 8, was born 
on July 21, 1900, at Coeymans, N. Y., 
where he attended high school. After 
attending Albany business college, Mr. 
Tobin entered the service of the D. & H. 





Charles H. Tobin 


as signal mechanic at Albany in Octo- 
ber, 1920. He was appointed leading sig- 
nal mechanic in April, 1939; signal 
foreman in August, 1940, and signal in- 
spector in October, 1942, holding the 
latter position at the time of his recent 
promotion to signal engineer and su- 
perintendent of telegraph. 


Stanley G. Phillips, engineer mainte- 
nance of way of the Maine Central and 
the Portland Terminal, at Portland, 
Me., has been promoted to chief engi- 
neer of the Boston & Maine, the Maine 
Central and the Portland Terminal, 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass., 
and Portland, succeeding Timothy G. 
Sughrue, whose election as executive 
vice-president of those companies is an- 
nounced elsewhere in this issue. James 
W. Wiggins, assistant to the chief en- 
gineer of the B. & M. at Boston, has 
been appointed engineer maintenance of 
way of the Maine Central and the Port- 
land Terminal, at Portland, succeeding 
Mr. Phillips. 


J. N. Smeaton, engineer accountant 
in the chief engineer’s department of 
the Canadian National at Montreal, 
Que., has been appointed valuation en- 
gineer at Toronto, Ont., succeeding F. C. 
Knight, deceased. 


J. W. Hale has been appointed assist- 
ant to chief engineer of the Atlantic 
Coast Line at Wilmington, N. C. 


Frederick H. Lovell, whose promotion 
te engineer of bridges and buildings of 
the Central region of the Pennsylvania 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 








at Pittsburgh, Pa., was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 22, was born 
in Gosport, Hampshire, England, and 
received his early education in London. 
Mr. Lovell was graduated in 1913 from 
H. M. Dockyard Technical Institute at 
Portsmouth, England, and later took a 
post-graduate course at Kings College, 
London. He came to the United States 
in January, 1920, and, after service with 





Frederick H. Lovell 


the Bethlehem Steel Company and the 
Treadwell Construction Company, en- 
tered the service of the P.R.R. in 1924, 
as a draftsman in the office of the en- 
gineer bridges and buildings at Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Lovell became senior drafts- 
man in 1928, was advanced to design- 
ing engineer in 1941 and to assistant en- 
gineer of bridges and buildings, of the 
Central region in 1942, in which ca- 
pacity he served until his recent promo- 
tion. Mr. Lovell served in the British 
Army in World War I, leaving the 
service as a lieutenant of artillery. 


OBITUARY 


T. S$. Buzbee, who retired in July, 1948, 
as attorney for the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific in Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas, with headquarters at Little Rock, 
Ark., died in that city recently. 


Edward H. Friberg, who retired on June 
1, 1941, as superintendent of telegraph 
of the Northern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., died at his 
home in Seattle, Wash., on January 25. 


Charles M. Lyon, manager of the mail, 
express, baggage and milk traffic de- 
partments of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western at Hoboken, N. J., 
died on January 27 at Newark, N. J. 
Mr. Lyon entered Lackawanna service 
in June, 1897, as telegraph operator, 
subsequently serving as train dispatcher. 
At the time of his death Mr. Lyon 
was chairman of the Trunk Line-Milk 
Committee, secretary of the Trunk 
Line-Central Passenger Baggage Traf- 
fic section and president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Baggage Traffic 
Managers. 
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This attractive book, designed to fit a 
binder or a regular letter file, will give 
you up-to-date, authentic, but most of 
all, understandable information on many 
metallurgical aspects of iron and steel 
castings. It tells about all the properties 
of Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron as well as the other irons and alloy 
steels manufactured by Hunt-Spiller so that you will be better 
able to choose the best material for any specific purpose. 
Free to all interested casting users, a copy awaits you. Ask 


for one today. 


' HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION : 
383 Dorchester Avenue a Boston 27, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of your Bulletin on Modern Metallurgy 
for the Industrial User of Iron and Steel Castings. 


Canadian readers please address Jos. Robb & Co., Litd., 4050 Namur Street, 
Montreal 16, P. Q. 
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1000 Ib. Capacity 





CLIPPER... 
1500-2000 Ib. 
Capacity 





CARLOADER... 
3000-4000-5000 Ib. 
Capacity 








UTILITRUC... 
6000-7000 Ib. 
Capacity 








More than 30 years ago, when Clark undertook 
to build Materials Handling equipment, it was 
with a conviction that it could evolve more eco- 
nomical handling methods, and build better 
machines to implement them. That those high 
objectives were quickly attained and have been 
continuously maintained is demonstrated by 
Clark’s leadership in its field. Furthermore, users 
of Clark machines endorse them enthusiastically 
for those qualities of fine engineering and work- 
manship, and rugged dependability which In- 
dustry confidently expects from Clark. 

Clark builds both gas-powered and electric bat- 
tery-powered fork-lift trucks, with maximum 
interchangeability of parts between machines of 
equal size—a potent factor in production econ- 
omies which liberally reward Clark users in the 
form of moderate initial cost, negligible mainte- 
nance costs and lower operating cost. 

Above all, Clark’s unique experience with both 
power-types permits unbiased analysis of your 
materials handling needs; and makes it easy to 
determine from the facts which type of machine 
will serve you most efficiently and economically. 

It’s practical—and exceedingly ‘“‘good busi- 
ness!”"—to enjoy all these basic advantages: 
simply CONSULT CLARK. 

Write for the current issue of ‘Material 
Handling News.”’ 
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CLARK Fone TRUCKS 


TOWING TRACTORS 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV., CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY sattce cREEK 24, Micu. 





GENERAL NEWS 


_ “Black Market” Hearing 
(Continued from page 334) 


looked over the trains out of New York 
| and Miami, before space assigned to 
intermediate points had been occupied 
and, in support of his claim, produced 
| statistics as to occupancy of trains, both 
| north and southbound, at Rocky Mount, 
| 


and 
ELECTRIC 
(eld @eeatia < 


CLARK 
BUILDS BOTH 


N. C., which he said was the point of 

| peak occupancy in both directions. 
| M. M. DesChamps, chief of property 
| protection for the A.C.L., stated that, 
| last season, his special agents rode 221 
| trains out of New York and Miami, 
| and, between January and April, 1948, 
his men interviewed more than 6,000 
passengers. The result was 115 com- 
plaints, all of which were investigated, 
| but none of the complainants were 
acccctacdsuubhbudesccanssaulieEekenss willing to give dates, names and places 
*that would permit further in‘estigation. 
with R. T. Jeffiries, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the F. E. C., at Miami, 
| stated that he, and his opposite number 
s to refund personally any black market 
hiag premium paid for tickets if any pas- 

SEs 

changeability fying the racketeer. This offer has been 
in effect for many months, he said, but, 
PPTTTTTTTTTiTiTit fic manager of the Seaboard, stated 
| i. that, last year, his railway had em- 
a comp ete ine tion to its own police forces, in an en- 
deavor to ferret out irregularities, but 
ed, the complainants became so vague 
erere, ae) y(eyeye) Ibs. as to dates and places that further in- 


maximum | on the Seaboard, had a standing offer 

senger would make an affidavit identi- 

I parts | so far, no one has taken advantage of it, 

| C. E. Bell, general passenger traf- 

ployed two detective agencies, in addi- 

+.) om pacities that, when complaints were investigat- 
vestigation was impossible. 


operation 
and 


Dap 4 Railway Statistical Exhibits 
distinguished J. D. Makinson, passenger _ traffic 
passenger agent, both of the Seaboard, 
and G. L. Oliver, passenger traffic man- 
LOW ( cel I “ ager of the F.E.C., completed the rail- 
as well as those previously mentioned, 
of entered a large quantity of exhibits as 
evidence. These indicated, among other 
travel season begins, railways serving 
the area will have received most of the 
more than 100 all-room sleeping cars 
- 

maintenance well as additional streamlined coaches 
for reserved-seat coach trains. Railway 
witnesses were positive in their opinions 
created by the demand for Pullman 
room accommodations and that the new 
coaches, together with the charge tor 
will solve the demand for reserved 

coach seats. 

Exhibits as to occupancy of trains 
that complaints as to passengers being 
unable to get the reservations wanted 

and then finding trains “half empty” are 


manager, and W. J. Ficht, general 
for 
ways’ panel of witnesses. Each of these. 
things, that, before the 1949-50 Florida 
for which they placed orders in 1946, as 
that this will solve the “tight” situation 
non-cancellation of coach reservations. 
during heavy travel periods showed 
largely based on lack of knowledge of 





REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | heavy loadings southbound at such 
AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 


points as Philadelphia, 3altimore, 
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Washington and Richmond ; and north- 
bound at resorts in Florida other than 
Miami, as well as at Jacksonville, Sa- 
yannah, Ga., and Charleston, S. C. 
Hearings will be continued at Los 
Angeles, Cal., on February 28. 


Douglass Confirmed for N.M.B. 


The Senate on January 31 confirmed 
President Truman’s appointment of 
Frank P. Douglass for a new three-year 
term as a member of the National Me- 
diation Board. The appointment had 
been reported favorably from the Sen- 
ate committee on labor and public wel- 
fare on January 27. 

Judge Douglass’ new term will expire 
February 1, 1952. He has been a mem- 
ber of N.M.B. since 1944. 


1.C.C. Sets Dates for Further 
Hearings in Ex Parte 168 Case 


Hearings on the railroads’ Ex Parte 
168 petition for a freight rate increase 
of 13 per cent will open before Division 
2 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on March 1 at Washington, D. C. 
The proposed increase would supplant 
the interim advance of 5.2 per cent which 
was approved by the commission in its 
report on December 29, 1948 (see Rail- 
way -lge of January 8, page 242). 

The Washington hearing, to be held 
at the auditorium of the Department of 
Commerce, will be followed by five 
regional hearings as follows: March 14, 
Chicago; March 21, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Montgomery, Ala.; March 
28, Oklahoma City, Okla., and San 
Francisco, Calif. The commission’s an- 
nouncement of February 1 also said 
that oral argument will be heard May 
16. Meanwhile briefs for all parties will 
be due May 2, and reply briefs will be 
received until the date of the oral argu- 
ment. 

The Washington hearing, as the an- 
nouncement put it, “will be »rimarily 
for the purpose of developing any 
changes in the situation since the prior 
hearings in November and December, 
1948,” and of receiving some evidence 
from protestants. The railroads and in- 
tervening petitioners “will be expected 
to present the latest figures available 
showing traffic, revenues, expenses, and 
earnings together with their best fore- 
cast for the year 1949.” They “may also 
present any desired further evidence 
with respect to the reasonableness of 
increased rates and charges for protec- 
tive service.” (No interim increase was 
authorized in the charges for protective 
Se rvices, i.e., temperature-control serv- 
ices, to perishable freight. ) 

With respect to protestants’ evidence 
at the Washington hearing, the commis- 
si m’s announcement said that it should 
include presentations “of a general char- 
acter”; evidence as to specific com- 
modities in eastern territory, including 
the Pocahontas region; evidence “bear- 
ing chiefly on interterritorial relations, 
as far as practicable’; and evidence as 
to rates on coal, coke, and iron ore, 
nation-wide. The announcement also 
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“ DIESELOMETER’ 


PRODUCTS 


Via the Story of 


Diesel-Electric 
Locomotive Operation 


The VALVE PILOT DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 
OPERATION RECORDER has been proved over 
thousands of miles of revenue service. It may be 
furnished with several recordings — throttle, reverse 
and transition levers, automatic train control signal, 


_ speed and others. 


See what Valve Pilot Locomotive Recorder Equip- 


Patents ‘ : : 
ment can do for you. Write for full information. 


Pending 


ORPPRATION 


230 Park Avenue, New York a7, N. Y. 
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urged that all testimony of shippers with 
respect to rates on grain, forest prod- 
ucts, livestock, fresh meat, and packing 
house products, be presented, “so far as 
possible,” at the Chicago hearing; and 
that all testimony with respect to rates 
on petroleum and petroleum products 
be presented at the Oklahoma City hear- 
ing. Parties expecting to offer evidence 
either in the form of oral testimony or 
verified statesentms, should notify the 
commission by February 25 for the 
Washington hearing, and by March 7 
for the regional hearings. 


Dismissal of Out-of-State Rail 
Suit May Affect Many Cases 


The Illinois superior court at Chicago 
last week dismissed a $90,000 personal 
injury suit filed against the Southern 
Pacific by a switchman who sought 
damages in connection with an accident 
which occurred 2,300 miles from Chi- 
cago. The decision may affect hundreds 
of similiar out-of-state suits pending 
in Chicago courts. 

The suit was filed under the Federal 
Employers Liability Act, which holds 
that cases may be heard at any place 
where the employer conducts _ busi- 
ness. The court pointed out, however, 
that the S. P. does not operate any 
railroad or maintain any tracks within 
1,000 miles of Illinois, but maintains 
only an office in Chicago for the pur- 


pose of soliciting freight and passenger 
business. The employee, the court 
said in its 14-page opinion, filed the 
suit in Chicago with the idea of win- 
ning a larger verdict than he could 
obtain in his own immediate locality 
of Albany, Ore. 

The railroad won dismissal of the 
suit under the principle of forum non 
conventens, which means that a court 
may, because of considerations of con- 
venience to the parties or to the court, 
refuse to hear a case even though it is 
otherwise properly before the court. 
In support of this contention, the S. P. 
observed that hearing of the case in 
Chicago would require that 14 witnesses 
be transported some 2,300 miles, and 
housed and fed by the railroad for about 
two weeks. These expenses, including 
pay for work time lost by witnesses, 
would approximate $3,700, which would 
not be recoverable as costs even in the 
event of a victory by the railroad. 


C. P. R. Outlines Improvement 
Plans in Rate Increase Plea 


Announcement by the Canadian 
Pacific of a tentative long-term $310- 
million program of improvement to its 
tracks and other fixed properties, plus 
a reported multi-million-dollar capital 
program for motive power and rolling 
stock, was the outstanding development 
of recent hearings before the Board of 














Held for present and prospective 
junior executives in Rail Transportation 






















ITAL PROBLEMS will be 

discussed in a 4-week, full 
daytime Institute by over forty 
such transport leaders as E. H. 
Bunnell, Robert S. Henry and 
Julius H. Parmelee, Vice Presi- 
dents, and Arthur E. Gass, Chair- 
man, Car Service Division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads; 
Commissioner J. M. Johnson and 
Directors Ford K. Edwards and 
Charles R. Seal, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; John V. Law- 
rence, Managing Director, Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations; J. J. 


1901 F Street N.W. 
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Fourth Annual 


RAIL TRANSPORTATION INSTITUTE 


with the cooperation of the Association of American Railroads 


March 1, 1949 through March 30, 1949 
Prof. L. M. Homberger, Director 


Final Registration February 23, 1949 


For booklet, information and room reservations call or telephone 
Dr. L. M. Homberger, Director 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs 
Washington 6, D. C. 







Fitzpatrick, Chairman, Traffic Ex- 
ecutive Association, Eastern Rail- 
roads; Daniel P. Loomis, Chair- 
man, Association of Western Rail- 
roads; Vice Presidents L. W. Horn- 
ing, New York Central; K. N. 
Merritt, Railway Express Agency; 
E. C. Nickerson, New York, New 
Haven and Hartford; L. K. Sill- 
cox, New York Air Brake Co. 

Field studies of rail,. water and 
air transportation facilities. Ap- 
proved by Veterans Administration 
under Public Law 346, as amended. 
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Transport Commissioners at Ottawa, 
Ont., on the pending application of 
Canadian railroads for a 20 per cent 
increase in freight rates. 

Otherwise, the second and third weeks 
of the hearings, the opening of which 
was reported on page 48 of the Rail- 
way Age for January 22, appear to 
have developed little except differences 
of opinion between railroad representa- 
tives and attorneys for the various 
provinces which are opposing the in- 
crease as to the type of evidence the 
railroads should be allowed to present. 

The first such argument developed 
over a demand by M. A. MacPherson, 
counsel for the province of Saskatche- 
wan, for particulars of C. P. R. ex- 
penditures on maintenance of way and 
structures over the past two years, to 
determine “whether what has been spent 
on maintenance has been properly 
charged to the freight dollar, or 
whether it should be capitalized or 
charged to deferred maintenance.” F. 
C. S. Evans, C. P. R. general counsel, 
objected to a study of company records 
for such particulars, on the grounds 
that it would take a long time; that 
S. J. W. Liddy, assistant comptroller 
of the company, had already been ques- 
tioned on the subject, and that if 
vouchers on maintenance were to be 
examined the physical work would also 
have to be studied. Chief Commis- 
sioner M. B. Archibald declined to di- 
rect an examination of railroad records 
at this time, but said he felt the matter 
should be “thoroughly cleared,” and in- 
dicated. that he might call for a study 
of the records unless the material was 
made available voluntarily. 

The Canadian Pacific’s subsequent 
announcement of its tentative long- 
range property improvement program 
was attacked by provincial counsel as 
an attempt to revise the basis of the 
company’s case for higher rates; Mr. 
MacPherson suggested that it was de- 
signed to put the company in position 
to apply for a new rate increase in 
1950. Both charges were denied by 
railroad lawyers, as was the contention 
that the program would add $13 million 
a year to the road’s maintenance 
charges. The tentative program, as 
announced by C. P. R. Vice-president 
N. R. Crump and attorneys for the 
company, and exclusive of expenditures 
for new equipment, is as follows: 


sal. 
Total 1950- afte 
Am’t 1954 1954 


Description (000 omitted) 
Roapway: es 
Rail & fastenings $96,500 $42,500 $54,100 
1 


Grade & line revisions 19,131 2,631 6,500 
Ballasting 34,844 11,500 23,344 
Track extension 5,835 2,208 3,627 
Grade separation 3,900 1,579 2,325 
Signals 31,741 13,801 17,940 
Bridges 5,080 2:335 2,7 
Tunnels 500 ee 540 
Road machinery 1,140 770 379 
YARDS AND TERMINALS: 
Additional yards 37,325 20,475 16,850 
Commercial facilities 2,100 1,050 1,030 
Rail-water facilities 23,145 10,095 =: 13." 
BUILDINGS: 
Office buildings 9,875 6,875 3 (i 
Freight sheds 8,940 2,990 3,950 
Shops 15,591 8,452 7,15? 
Shop machinery 8,000 4,000 4,000 
Miscellaneous 6,685 5,985 409 
Total $310,332 $147,242 $163,0 
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Current Publications 


PAMPHLETS 


1949 Directory of Occupational Safety 
Posters. Published by National Safety 
Council, 2) North Wacker Dr., Chicago 
6. Price, 50 cents. 


Contains illustrations of 744 different 
safety posters which are designed for 
use in various industries and occupa- 
tions related thereto and which will be 
available for purchase from the Na- 
tional Safety Council during 1949. It is 
the culmination of the council’s 35 years’ 
experience in publishing posters directed 
toward shaping worker attitudes. In- 
cluded is a convenient index for locating 
posters pertaining to specific accident 
hazards. 


Memorandum of Increased Rates and 
Charges as Published in Tariffs 
X-162-A and X-166-B. €2 pages. Pub- 
lished by freight traffic department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, 15th and Dodge 
sts., Omaha, Neb. Free. 


A memorandum tariff of rates and 
charges applicable as a result of Ex 
parte 162 and ‘166 freight-rate increases. 
Includes an alpahabethical list of sta- 
tions, by states, showing the percentage 
group applicable; a chart showing the 
percentage increases as authorized in 
master tariffs X-162-A and X-166-B; 
an alphabetical list of commodities 
treated with specific or maximum in- 
creases, including charges for accessorial 
services; a consolidated increase table 
on commodities other than grain and 
those on which maximum increases are 
provided; a consolidated increase table 
on grain and grain products; an in- 
crease table applicable to rates on com- 
modities accorded specific or maximum 
increases, and an insert map of the 
United States showing boundary lines of 
the various increase territories. Supple- 
ment No. 1, reflecting changes and ad- 
ditions occasioned by the issuance of the 
new composite master tariff X-162-B 
and X-166-C, effective February 15, is 
currently under preparation so that the 
original booklet may be kept current. 


Applications of Electricity to Rail- 
ways, 1947. Prepared by Edmund A. 
Freeman, assisted by Douglas A. 
Stephenson. 44 pages. Published by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics 
Library, Association of American Rail- 
roads, Transportation building, Wash- 
invton 6, D. C. Free. 


\ bibliography of periodical articles 
on railroad electrification, locomotives 
(Diesel-electric and electric) and elec- 
trical apparatus and equipment appear- 
ing in a select list of periodicals. An 
appendix contains bibliographies on 
communications and signaling. 


(Continued on page 130) 
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CONTRIBUTES TO Fi AMengn 
On The World’s Most Thrilling Railroad Cars 


Bridgeport Inner-seal weather stripping has again been chosen to provide the 
vital air-tight, dirt-tight seal for body end doors — this time on the Burlington 
Lines new Vista Dome cars. Rugged, flexible and easy to install, Inner-seal is an 
important factor in the scientifically designed air conditioning system that allows 
each Vista Dome car to have individually controlled temperature and humidity 


adjustable to the season and weather. 


Inner-seal has other applications in the railroad field. It is successfully used on 
diesel and electric locomotives to protect costly motors and allied equipment 
from dirt and dampness. It seals refrigerator car doors so effectively that cold and 
evaporation losses drop to a bare minimum, thus safeguarding the transport of 
highly perishable products. 

Bridgeport Inner-seal Weather Stripping is made in many standard sizes and 
colors or it may be modified especially for your requirements. It will pay you to 
get full details. Write today for data sheet and samples. 





Est. 1837 


Represented in Canada by 
The Holden Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, B. C. 


Tough spring steel wire 
molded for life into live 
sponge rubber 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


VWelcome—The Latch String Is Al- 
ways Out at Link-Belt Speeder Cor- 
poration. 16 pages, illustrated. Published 
by Link-Belt Speeder Corporation, Chi- 
cago. 

Presents a comp!ete photographic trip 
through the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) 
shovel-crane plant of this company, in- 
cluding action photographs with descrip 
tive captio..s cf the offices and shops of 
the plant and views of the finished pro- 
ducts in operation. 


The R. C. Mahon Company, What 
We Produce... How We Produce It 
.. . Our Capacity to Serve Industry. 
36 pages. Published by R. C. Mahon 
Company, 8650 Mt. Elliot ave., Detroit 
11, Mich. 

A picture story of the se en divisions 
ot the company, covering its activities, 
products, services, operations, and capa- 
city to serve industry and commerce 


Dearborn De-Ionising Systems for 
Pure Water at Low Cost. 20 pages, 
illustrated. Published by Dearborn 
Chemical Company, 310 S. Michigan 
ave., Chicago 4. 

Tells what Ge-ionizing systems are 
and how they work, presents diagrams 
of two-bed and four-bed systems, dis- 
cusses the theory of silica removal by 
ion exchange, offers data on design and 


operating costs, and gives typical speci- 
fications for de-ionizing equipment. 


“Gunite” Concrete. Bulletin No. 8, 
eight pages, illustrated. Published by 
Gunite Concrete & Construction Co., 
1301 Woodswether rd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Explains what “Gunite” concrete is, 
discusses its physical characteristics, 
adaptability and advantages, and con- 
tains photographs and drawings illust- 
rating applications of Gunite in various 
types of construction and maintenance 
work, 


To Make a Long Story Short—Use 
Whiting Cross-Over Bridges. Bulletin 
MS-C-400, four pages, illustrated. 
Issued by Whiting Corporation, Harvey, 
Ill. 

Describes, illustrates and contains 
specifications for three types of Whiting 
cross-over bridges, the overhead-rise, 
ground-level, and roll-away. 


Bulldosing for Profits. 12 pages, il- 
lustrations. Published by the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria, III. 

This bulletin describes Caterpillar 
hydraulic and cable-operated bulldozers. 
Liberally illustrated with numerous ac- 
tion pictures, the catalog contains de- 
scriptions of such applications as heavy 
digging on stripping operations, back- 
filling drainage ditches, and land clear- 
ing and leveling. 









Style VI-64 


Plastic Protection 
for Face, Head 
and Eyes 





If you want the fellows doing light grinding, wood working, spot 
welding to wear eye protection, give them WILLson Protecto- 





For complete informa- 

tion on these products 
and their application, as 
well as many more eye 


browguard 





write us direct. 
*T.M, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


V3 Headgeor large 
browguord 
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and respiratory protec- 
tive devices, get in touch 
with your nearest 
WILLSON distributor or 


Shields*. The large, one-piece visor—4’’, 6’’ or 8’” long—provides 

both front and side protection. The adjustable, padded headband 
provides a snug comfortable fit. Workers wear them for long 
periods without fatigue. There’s plenty of room for prescription 
glasses—and the visor swings up off the face when not in use. 


a= WN 





Co. 
WADLILSOIN 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 241 WASHINGTON STREET - READING, PA. 


Lightweight, Comfortable 








@ Eleven alternate 
process cycles are 
precision 
with this unit. 


BELCO 
50 lowa Avenue 





FOR FULLY AUTOMATIC 
‘CONTROL OF ALL WATER 
‘TREATMENT PROCESSES 


EXPERIENCE 
COUNTS 


® Panel designed for 
fully automatic con- 
trol of Belco Softener, 
Alkalinity Remover 
and Deaerator in 
large process industry. 











controlled 


Belco engineers are thoroughly experienced 
in all phases of completely automatic water 
treatments. By applying this wide exper- 
ience to your processes you can avoid the 
losses that result from outdated control — 
you can reap the savings that result from 
modern simplified automatic Belco control. 
Experience counts... Belco has, for exam- 
ple, the advantage gained through design- 
ing and building the worlds largest fully 
automatic demineralization and silica re- 
moval plant. 


MODERNIZATION OF EXIST- 
ING PLANTS RESULTS IN 
LARGE OPERATING SAVINGS 


Ask a Belco engineer how modernization 
might effect substantial savings in your 
present operations. Ask about the appli- 
cation of the Belco automatic controls to 
other processes in your plants. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT DIVISION, INC. 
Paterson 3, N. J. 


In midwest: Deady Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
In southwest: Watermasters, Inc., Houston, Tex. 
In Pacific: Deady Chemical Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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